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LOYALTY GROUP — 








ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 


(Securities at Market Value) 








Organized 1853 
THE GIRARD 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,380,826.52 


Securities at Market Value 
82 YEARS IN BUSINES> 











Organized 1854 


Securities at Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,254,726.35 
Securities at Market Value 





69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


-" 


AVERAGE AGE 
fi 


LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES 


OVER 66 YEARS 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 


THE MECHANICS OVER 
INSURANCE. COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,181,651.19 $413,592,692.72 


A LOSS PAYING RECORD 


PROVING SECURITY 
AND STABILITY 


OUR BUSINESS ASSETS 


Organized 1852 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
‘INSURANCE. COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$5,021,440.67 


Securities at Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1871 
SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$1,780,616.49 


Securities at Market Value 
64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








MERIT CONFIDENCE 














Organized 1870 


THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,411,805.55 


Securities at Market Value 
6S YEARS IN BUSINESS 




















THESE ARE 

Organized 1874 

THE METROPOLITAN 

CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. AGE - EXPERIENCE - GOOD FAITH 
OF NEW YORK 

Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE 

$2,216,188.12 

Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value SOUND INSURANCE. PRINCIPLES 

61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








Organized 1909 


COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,015,905.60 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
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SERVICE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


VERYONE gainfully employed by an insurance company is 
the representative of a private institution that has endured and 
will continue to endure because it renders a great public service. 

The scope and suceess of that institution is directly and largely pro- 
portionate to the progress which each of its employees makes in 
equipping himself for the duties and obligations that are peculiar to 
his particular part in the task of maintaining and upbuilding the 
entire structure. So prepared he must strive with unflagging enthusi- 
asm to carry on his part in the great work. 


Never in the history of the business have these qualities been so 
essential to the continued success of the individual and to the com- 
pany he represents. The public has come to expect a specialized, 
almost professional type of service from the insurance advisor and 
the manner in which this exvectation is fulfilled determines the mea- 
sure of progress attained. Such a business philosophy is firmly im- 
pregnated in the consciousness of the average agent, but even beyond 
these duties, the contact man has other and equally vital respon- 
sibilities. 

The insurance man occupies an enviable position, as viewed from 
the opportunities presented and permitted, to be of estimable worth 
in his community. He not only furnishes to his clients concrete 
protection against every destructive force that may injure or destroy 
their property, but his intelligent activities will go far to produce a 
safer and more pleasurable community for all who live in it whether 
they are his clients or not. 


Forever gone are those distant days when a fire insurance com- 
pany maintained its own fire fighters who not only refused to assist 
in putting out a fire that was consuming property not insured by their 
company but frequently obstructed the rescue work of a rival com- 
pany’s firemen. Instead, the companies in cooperation have developed 
and executed vast and comprehensive plans to safeguard all prop- 
erty. In countless ways the insurance companies work to promote the 
good of all and the more widely the results of these efforts are recog- 
nized and appreciated by the public the more efficient they will 
become. 


The insurance man, as the representative in his community of such 
an institution, is negligent both of his responsibility and of his 
great opportunity if he fails to be an outstanding figure in every 
movement for the betterment of local conditions. He should be rec- 
ognized as a leader in all such activities. Thus he brings added 
prestige to the insurance institution he represents, makes himself 
a more valuable and respected member of his community and, inci- 
dentally, is certain to increase his premium income. 


In serving the public the insurance man best serves insurance 


and himself. 
Le os 
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A RECORD OF PUBLIC SAFETY 





IRE forecasts of failure, fatalities 

and costly, or even catastrophic 
fires, preceding the opening of the 
Century of Progress Exposition, were 
without foundation according to re- 
ports substantiated by “police and fire 
records of Chicago. 

With its turnstiles closed to the pub- 
lic on Oct. 31, one might imagine an 
impressive column of statistics could 
be obtained from the Century of Prog- 
ress Officials telling the story of fatal 
accidents and fire destruction. But the 
surprise comes with the boast of police 
and fair officials that for the two years 
duration of the Exposition a perfect 
safety record was chalked up for those 
agencies in charge of public safety. 

More than 37,000,000 trusting souls 
pushed the stiles entering the Fair to 
be swallowed up by the milling crowds, 
an exposure to accidents seemed every- 


at the 


CHICAGO 
WORLD'S 


FAIR 


The Glorious Spectacle 
That Was the Century of 
Progress Exposition 
Closed Two Highly Suc- 
cessful Years Witha 
Proud Record of No Fatal 
Accidents and a Total 
Fire Loss of Less Than 
$5000 


(Illustration shows the Fair at night— 
from a painting by Morton R. Addy, 
Chicago artist) 


where prevalent, but a few scratches 
and a few black eyes from the elbows 
of gesticulating arms were perhaps the 
extent of personal damage. Not one 
death due to accident was reported to 
the Fair police, and remarkable this 
was because during the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition of 1893 the casualty 
list was 54. 


Elaborate Detection System 


Insurance men, particularly the skep- 
tics who considered the Fair a bad fire 
insurance risk, will be impressed to dis- 
cover their predictions were wrong. 
The Century of Progress closed its 
books last week with a total fire loss 
to its protected buildings of less than 
$5000. This was due, in a large part, 
to the installation of 50 miles of minute 
American District Telegraph detector 
tubing. 








The fire hazards, coupled with the 
occupancy hazards, were unusual. But, 
realizing the construction of Fair build- 


ings and other contributory factors 
caution was used. In addition to the 
elaborate A.D.T. Aero Automatic Fire 
Alarm Service, a second line of defense 
was set up, consisting of building 
watchmen whose movements and patrol 
were checked by the A.D.T. Compulsory 
Tour Service, in all, comprising 211 
separate stations. Special hook-ups for 
calling the police were an added feature 
of the fire alarm system. Outside, 
along the streets at 65 separate points 
were manual fire alarm boxes. 

Four fire stations, operating from 
strategic points in the grounds, viz. 
the Main Department behind the Gen- 
eral Exhibits Building, the Island De- 
partment just south of the Court of 
States, the South Department, just off 
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of Leif Eriksen Drive at Twenty-sixth 
Street, and the Boat Department under 
Sixteenth Street Bridge at the West 
End, were poised at all time in readi- 
ness to discourage widespread fire 
destruction. 

The Chicago Fire Department was 
informed by private lines and was in 
readiness to respond as reinforcements 
when the need arose. Upon several oc- 
casions When very large crowds were 
anticipated, Chicago placed additional 
apparatus in the grounds at the dis- 
posal of the Exposition companies. Chi- 
cago’s Fire Insurance Patrol, under 
Chief F. McAuliffe, was always in 
evidence to assist in any salvage opera- 
tions. 


Hold-up Alarm Service 


The burglary hazard was no great 
worry of exhibitors as a burglary-hold- 
up alarm service enmeshed the extra- 
valuable exhibits, making theft within 
the grounds virtually impossible. The 
Diamond Exhibit was the greatest con- 
centration of value on the grounds. The 
display was housed in a specially con- 
structed steel and bullet-proof glass 
case and protected with the A.D.T. 
Phonet Alarm System. No attempts 
were made to attack this exhibit but 
occasional tests were made by the 
owners and burglary insurance inter- 
ests, and the response by guards was a 
matter of but 90 seconds. The Fair 
banks were likewise protected with 
half-hour reporting devices and hold- 
up mechanisms. 

The efficient appearance of the Ex- 
position Police, about whom one heard 
frequent compliments, was not only a 






Wide World Photos, Inc. 


World’s Fair deserted now, but more than 37,000,000 persons thronged these grounds in 
two years 


matter of appearance but action. Due 
credit should go to Chief of Police of 
the Exposition for not only the skil- 
ful management of crowds and the 
splendid safety record of the Exposi- 
tion, but for the quickness with which 
police responded to fire alarms. 

It is one sad commentary on the Ex- 
position for which no precautions were 
taken. Being Hallow’een the closing 
night brought many thoughtless people 
to the Fair who seemed bent on nothing 


better than leaving in their wake 
wreckage and destruction. Ten false 
fire alarms were turned in from the 
boxes, increasing the number of alarms 
to 170 for the entire duration of the 
Fair. These ten alarms were sent in 
between midnight and 5 a. m., causing 
constant movement of the fire appar- 
atus under most trying conditions. 

But, as everyone says, it was a great 
Fair despite the hard times and the 
dire forecasts of failure. 





Automobile Casualty Insurance Premiums By States 


A Tabulation Showing the Proportion of Motor Vehicles Registered in 
Each State With Corresponding Ratios for Premiums Written in 1933 


Number of Percentage 


Motor Vehicle to Total 
Name Register Reg- 
of State in 1933 istrations 
Alabama ....... 206,361 87 
Arizona .... 89,496 .38 
Arkansas ...... 188,242 -79 
California ...... 1,958,807 8.22 
Colorado 266,491 1.12 
Connecticut 314,751 1.32 
Delaware ” 51,099 21 
Dist. of Columbia 149,790 -63 
eee 79,265 1.17 
a $30,147 1.39 
rere 96,255 .40 
ares 1,463,050 6.14 
Indiana 770,071 3.23 
Iowa .. 632,292 2.65 
I aie al 517,987 2.17 
Kentucky ...... 294,547 1.24 
Louisiana ...... 232.688 -98 
Maine die an 168,17 -71 
Maryland wwe 313,274 1.31 
Massachusetts .. 789,788 3.31 
Michigan ....... 1,077,209 4.52 
Minnesota ESSER 679,243 2.85 
Mississippi 164,688 .69 
Missouri ....... 698,362 2.93 
Montana ..... 110,245 -46 





Total Percentage Number of Percentage Total Percentage 
Casualty to Total Motor Vehicle to Total Casualty to Total 
Automobile Amount of Name Register Reg- Automobile Amount of 
Premiums Premiums of State in 1933 istrations Premiums Premiums 
1,182,683 42 Nebraska 390,651 1.64 1,928,354 -68 
458,986 16 Nevada ‘i aaa 28,324 12 135,278 .05 
631,903 -22 New Hampshire. 107,631 45 1,672,878 .59 

24,832,346 8.74 New Jersey..... 45,734 3.55 20,594,721 7.25 
1,299,374 46 New Mexico.... 76,643 .32 205,915 .07 
8,703,468 3.06 New York...... 2,240,757 9.40 57,333,102 20.17 

549,620 19 North Carolina. . 382,308 1.60 1,889,384 .66 
1,624,549 -57 North Dakota... 153,889 .65 340,35 12 
1,532,197 .54 Ae . 1,554,314 6.52 14,484,233 5.10 
1,941,335 .68 Oklahoma ‘ 451,712 1.90 1,608,564 57 
1,301,925 .46 Oregon ise alee 239,410 1.00 1,803,168 43 

16,671,047 5.87 Pennsylvania ... 1,635,019 6.86 21,868,885 7.52 
5,283,577 1.86 Rhode Island.... 136,261 -57 2,295,064 $1 
3,604,895 1.27 South Carolina.. 162,735 .68 682,473 .24 
1,714,432 .60 South Dakota.. 169,249 71 296,688 .10 
1,979,224 -70 Tennessee 312,180 1.32 2.372.268 83 
1,527,706 .54 aa 1,201,762 5.04 4,241,150 1.49 
1,869,475 .66 Utah .. re 100,362 .42 372,479 13 
4,265,020 1.50 Vermont ..cecee 73,576 .32 1.949.303 ae 

34,197,573 12.03 Virginia .. 344,704 1.45 2.924.579 1.03 
7,366,992 2.59 Washington ° 427,406 1.79 3,296,298 1.16 
5,576,226 1.96 West Virginia... 226,985 -95 1,560,087 55 

570.796 .20 Wisconsin ...... 670,797 2.82 6,502,825 2.29 
5,894,611 2.07 Wyoming ...... 52,560 -23 171,158 .06 
497,905 18 —— 
Totede .cce> 23,827,290 100.00 284,207,066 100.00 
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With the Editors 


The ABC's of Rating 


HE effect of ratings alpha- 

petically and arbitrarily ap- 
plied to life insurance companies 
cannot be confined within the 
business, but reaches into a pub- 
lic where neither ability or inten- 
tion of determining their worth 
or significance exists. In the pub- 
lic mind of this country, the 
symbol “A” has come to stand for 
the highest order of excellence 
and honesty. Any other letter 
denoting a lesser classification 
when comparisons are thus made 
carries by implication the stigma 
of inferiority and insufficiency. 
When, therefore, self qualified 
and often unqualified interests 
seeking profit from the insurance 
business produce a formula of 
their own composition to use as a 
measuring rod of the solvency 
and integrity of insurance com- 
panies and their management, 
utilizing the alphabet to indicate 
their comparative guess, they are 
actually tending to undermine the 
confidence which the public has in 
life insurance. The premium-pay- 
ing public demands confidence in 
the purveyors of their last line of 
protection and are willing to and 
do pay millions of dollars in taxa- 
tion to see that state supervision 
through responsible state officers 
is effected. 

Unthinkingly and unwisely life 
insurance companies and agents 
have not hesitated to take ad- 
vantage of comparative letter 
ratings, and despite the best of 
intentions, have pirated competi- 
tors’ business and betrayed the 
best interests of the institution 
of insurance. Representatives of 
companies classed as “A” are fur- 
nished with unethical and unfair 
weapons and the result is that 
twisting of policies from one com- 
pany to another and twisting of 
agents from one company to an- 
other are unconsciously and oft- 
times consciously abetted. Com- 
panies classed as “B” or “C” by 
the peculiar guesswork of the 
self-styled raters are automatic- 
ally placed in detrimental cate- 
rories, despite the fact that they 
may be every bit as financially 


stable and as well managed as 
those designated as “A”. Twist- 
ers never trouble to exhibit the 
explanations which may accom- 
pany ratings lower than “A”, for 
to do so would weaken the nefari- 
ous persuasions they employ. As 
a result the average man comes 
to the conclusion that only “A” 
companies are worthy of confi- 
dence and that all others are to 
be viewed askance. 

Comparative letter ratings dis- 
turb both policyholders and 
agents and accomplish no con- 
ceivable good. As regards the 
effect on policyholders, such de- 
marcation symbols increase lap- 
sation rates, encourage loans and 
surrenders, discourage prompt 
premium payments and deter re- 
payment of borrowings. 

As regards agents, they under- 
mine confidence in companies, 
disrupt logical approach and stir 
up turmoil both within and 
against the business. 

Avenues for reaching the facts 
with regard to the rare cases of 
dishonesty and mismanagament 
which may occur among life in- 





EE ene 


QUO VADIS 


—My friend Zilch is a dyed-in-the-wool re- 
actionary. 

—He went over to Grand Central the other 
day to view the new stream-line train. 

—''Damn foolishness," he complained. "Present 
trains are too fast as it is. All these changes 
are driving us crazy. Where are we going 
to?" 

—Well, Zilch, if | had the time | could write 
a book and tell you where we're going. 

—We're going to have more new inventions, 
gadgets, contraptions and whatnots than 
we ever dreamed of before. 

—We're qoing to have fabricated dwellings 
that will be equipped with every kind of a 
labor-saving device and every mechanical 
luxury imaginable. 

—We're going to have a trans-Atlantic air 
service that will take us from New York to 
London in ten hours. 

—We're going to be able to sit in our recep- 
tion room on Main Street, U.S. A., and view 
a horse-race in Calcutta, India. 

—We're going to— 

—But I'm not going to write that book just yet, 
friend Zilch. 

—Suffice it to say that the world is rushing 
onward and mankind must move with it. 

—What's aoing to happen in the next twenty 
years will make Jules Verne appear unim- 
aginative and reactionary. 








Everitr B. TERHUNE 











surance companies are not want- 
ing. Many reputable insurance 
publishing houses and journals, 
and this includes publishing 
houses which now use rating 
symbols, have competent and un- 
biased staffs gathering all kinds 
of statistical and other informa- 
tion calculated to serve and 
benefit the business which they 
uphold. 

The growing practice of arbi- 
trarily establishing letter ratings, 
with their attendant evils, natu- 
rally attracts the irresponsible 
and parasitic among those who 
would exploit life insurance at the 
expense of public belief in its 
universal stability. 


Continued Increases 

OR the first time since the all- 

time high production record of 
1929, life insurance sales for the 
year bid fair to show an increase 
over the preceding year. Else- 
where in these pages the produc- 
tion for the month of October is 
given, based on data compiled by 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. The results for the 
first ten months of the year show 
that sales are 10.5 per cent ahead 
of the corresponding period of 
1933 and 5.7 per cent over Octo- 
ber of last year. 

New life insurance production 
for the twelvemonth period 
dropped from $12,863,274,000 in 
1929 to $7,812,602,000 in 1933, a 
truly tremendous decline in the 
four year interval. Even a casual 
elance at these figures will cause 
one to appreciate the fact that 
the depression was no laughing 
matter to the field forces of life 
insurance, or to the companies 
either, for that matter. The 
premium income from more than 
five billion dollars a year and the 
benefits to the insuring public 
which would have accrued from 
that amount of protection would 
have neutralized to a great de- 
gree the hardships of the period 
we have just passed through. 

It is probable, however, that 
the losses of 1933 will be made up 
before the first of the year rolls 
around. 
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Ti 
Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., assistant 
secretary of the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company of lowa, is elected 
president of the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation at the annual meeting in 

Memphis, Tenn. 





Circuit Judge Lyons orders the dis- 
solution of the Mid-State Life In- 
surance Company of Marshall, Mo., 
2 small mutual organized in 1930 and 
alleged to be insolvent in the petition 
filed by Superintendent of Insurance 
R. Emmett O'Malley. 





The American Life Convention and 
the American Service Bureau lease 
quarters in the Carbide and Carbon 
building, 230 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., and will move from their 
present home in the Shell building, St. 
Louis, Mo., about Dec. |. 





A special commission of the insur- 
ance commissioners of Missouri and 
other states consider the proposed 
merger of the American Savings Life 
and the Sentinel Life, both of Kansas 
City, Mo. 





W. J. Barr, formerly actuary of the 
Mid-Continent Life of Oklahoma 
City, is appointed actuary of the 
Fidelity Life of Dallas, Tex. 





John R. Hastie, president of the 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers in 1932-1933, is appointed 
manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York agency in Chicago, to succeed 
Robert E. Spaulding, retired as of Jan. 
1, 1935. 





Fred A. Hubbard, formerly senior 
vice-president of the Hanover Fire 
Insurance Company, is elected to be 
president of the Globe & Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Company when that com- 
pany actively resumes insurance oper- 
ations shortly after Nov. 15. 





John P. Breeden resigns as Pacific 
Coast manager of the National 
Union Fire to become joint Pacific 
Coast manager, with McClure Kelly, 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America. 





The Utilities Insurance Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., reinsures the entire 
business of the Tennessee Casualty 
Company of Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
appoints Harvey Meyers, organizer 
and president of the Tennessee Cas- 
ualty, as its Tennessee manager. 





The Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference will hold its 1935 
annual meeting in Detroit, Mich., 
some time between June | and June 
15, it was decided at the mid-winter 
meeting of the executive committee 
in Chicago. 





William Levis, assistant secretary 
in charge of the New York and New 
England departments of the Fire As- 
sociation group, retires from that 
Position as of Nov. 15 and will be 


succeeded by Arthur H. Clevinger, | 
formerly with the Lumbermen's of | 


Philadelphia. 
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hyphen seth 
"So you're thinking of becoming an actuary, 
eh, Sam?" 











SOUNDINGS| 


1\———————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 














T used to be said that life insurance, being 
one of the last of the industries or ser- 
vices to feel the depression, would, con- 

sequently, be among the last to enjoy the 
fruits of recovery. 

It has always seemed to me that such a 
statement was more or less of a catch- 
phrase, and that it had no convincing basis 
in logic. Rather it would seem that life 
insurance was slow in surrendering to de- 
pression because the needs it gratified were 
so fundamental and deep-seated, and that 
following a period of stagnation of earning 
power among men, and depletion of ordinary 
reserves, these needs would, if anything, be 
rendered more acute. 

The figures compiled by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents essentially bear 
out this theory. Life insurance production 
started with a rush in the early months of 
this year to win back lost ground. There 
followed a comparatively dull equalizing 
period during the summer months, a slip- 
back in September—and a handsome recov- 
ery in October which shows an increase of 
5.7 per cent over the corresponding month 
of last year. Life insurance salesmen should 
be gratified with these results but they 
should hardly be a signal for the general 
pitching of caps in the air. There must be a 
still greater acceleration in sales if a cushion 
is to be provided for the inevitable reaction 
when Government spending is curtailed. Lest 
optimism be foolish, be it remembered that 
your Uncle Sammy has been pouring up- 


stream of public purchasing power this fall. 
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Farmers cooperating in the four 
major crop adjustment programs of 
the A.A.A. had received rental and 
benefit payments totaling $345,593,- 
486 as of Oct. |, in addition to 
approximately $108,000,000 represent- 
ing direct payments for hog, cattle 
and sheep purchases in the drought 
areas, while processing tax collections 
as of Oct. | approximated $495,366,- 
429, including collections from minor 
taxes levied under the Adjustment 
Act. 





Department store sales in October 
showed a seasonal gain over Septem- 
ber and were |! per cent ahead of 
September, 1933, according to Federal 
Reserve Board reports, while for the 
first 10 months of this year sales of 
529 reporting stores were 13 per cent 
ahead of the corresponding period 
last year. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended Nov. !0, 1934, accord- 
ing to the New York Herald Trib- 
une, closed Monday at 125.18 and 
closed Saturday at 126.56. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
29.61 and closed Saturday at 30.48. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 92.32 
and closed Saturday at 92.46. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current week 
is at 27 per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates, as compared 
with the rate of 26!/2 per cent re- 
ported for last week. 





Grain prices rose last week on the 
Chicago Board of Trade on post- 
election inflation talk, but the bullish 
movement was tempered by the re- 
curring fear of imports. Wheat prices 
were 134 to 4!/2 cents higher for the 
week. 





Cotton futures following com- 
parative easiness on the initial day 
last week, gradually improved during 
the remainder of the week and final 
prices were around the best and re- 
flected net gains of 24 to 27 points 
on old crop months and of 20 points 
on October. 





Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Nov. 3 totaled 
612,457 cars, which was a decrease of 
11,795 cars below the preceding week. 





An outbreak of damaged and de- 


| fective ears in husking operations has 


combined with the drought to reduce 
the current domestic corn harvest to 
1,372,000,000 bushels, the smallest 
crop since 1881, according to the 
Department of Commerce crop re- 
porting board, the estimate being 
based on Nov. | crop conditions in- 


| dicating a yield 45,000,000 bushels 
| less than the official forecast of a 


wards of $300,000,000 a month into the | 


| month ago, and compares with the 


2,344,000,000 bushel harvest in 1933. 








Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses of 100 uND 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Companies in — 
a Decade—1924-1933 " 
Name and +4 
OTWITHSTANDING the sever- The operations of 100 leading casual- or 56.5 per cent, while the expenses in- 
est scrutiny of underwriting for ty, surety and miscellaneous companies curred amounted to $268,483,429, or 42.6 ee 
years 1932-1933, resulting in cut- for the decade 1924-1933 produced an per cent. Surplus earned aggregated Molt a 
ting the losses from underwriting ma- underwriting loss of $113,539,239, or a $24,376,610, and after declaring divi- ae indemnit 


terially, 100 leading casualty, surety 
and miscellaneous companies neverthe- 


loss ratio of 1.8 per cent, on an under- 
writing income earned of $6,150,742,- 


dends to stockholders and policyholders 
of $21,736,595 and decreasing the spe- 


il . 

‘oat American 
Great 
dartford Acc. & 


odemnity Ins. 


less produced an underwriting loss of 843. This represents an increase in cial, voluntary and contingency reserve Keptone 
$113,539,239 on an underwriting income losses from underwriting of $571,903 by $5,407,401, there resulted an in- lain Guat. 
earned of $6,150,742,843 for the decade as compared with the ten-year period crease in surplus of $8,052,416. Ma Cao 
1924-1933. It is time to consider whether 1923-1932. Losses incurred were $3,- Five fidelity and surety companies pusetts | 
the stability of casualty business, on 285,083,704, or 53.4 per cent, while ex- averaged an underwriting profit over Neropaitan C 


which the stability of all other indus- 
tries rests, is not seriously threatened 
because of the lack of some adjustment 


penses incurred were $2,979,198,376, or 
48.4 per cent. The ratio of losses in- 
curred to underwriting income earned 


the ten-year period of $138,679, the 
total underwriting profit being 0.6 per 
cent on underwriting income earned of 


Notional Casua’ 
New Amsterdat 
\ew Jersey Mf 


yew York Cast 


in premium rates and underwriting increased 0.5 per cent, whereas the ex- $233,613,753. Losses incurred were Nari Ind 
problems. pense ratio of 48.4 per cent was only $93,908,486, or 40.2 per cent, while ex- test salty, 

While the methods of underwriting 0.3 per cent lower than the ten-year penses incurred amounted to $138,318,- rie Employ 
differ materially among companies, and period 1923-1932. Expenses according- 477 or 59.6 per cent. The investment in- Pale to i 


according to the kinds of business writ- 


ly have not decreased commensurately 


come was $18,245,503, while surplus 


Pennsylvania \ 
Phoenix Indem 


ten, these staggering underwriting with the volume of business. Invest- earned aggregated $19,632,293. After 

losses in a large measure are attributa- ment income and accretion totaling declaring dividends to stockholders of fered, ec 
ble to unfavorable selection by agents $267,071,248 over the ten-year period $12,300,270, and increasing the special ul Mercu 
and brokers, and unless thought is given 1924-1933 would have been much less reserves for future contingencies by Sear ort 


to these problems, in the better selection 
of risks and the elimination of abuses 


except for the foresight in accumulat- 
ing reserves to offset depreciation of se- 


$5,157,154, the surplus increased $2,- 
174,469 over the ten-year period. 


Sun Indemnity 
Travelers (nde! 
Travelers Ins. | 


from the casualty field, it may eventual- curities. Surplus earned over the ten- Fi : . , Trited Pacific | 
?, . = ive miscellaneous companies special- Tised States 

ly lead to the destruction of the agency year period aggregated $153,532,011 .. : ' bil - ‘ak P - _— al Trited States ¢ 
system. In most cases, while the final and after deducting surplus contribu. ‘78 ' @¥‘omobule risks, cre dened United States 
. ° . s rm Uasué 

approval must come from the home of- tions and premium on new issues of *"°° medical insurance, live stock and Vatshire Inde 














Jurich General 


fice, the preliminary work of selection capital stock, dividends declared to steam boiler, produced an underwriting 
must be borne by the agents in the field. stockholders were $76,056,399. After in- gain of $4,381,508 for an underwriting Total 66 Cor 
A condition prevailing in the casual- creasing the special, voluntary and profit of 2.8 per cent. Losses incurred Ansident end 
. . ° . i a . Men's As: 
ty field in the past, but now practically contingency reserves by $49,124,156, the were 42.3 per cent, or $65,320,072, with Neabian Na 
a8 ann ; ; 2 . = - Connecticut G 
eliminated, was that when a company reas in surplus for the 100 com- expenses incurred of $84,779,630 or 54.9 Federal L. & C 
ar ; : : ; 994- . ' 
was offe red a volume of business of the ponies uring the period 1924-1933 was per cent. Investment income aggregated seed Lite ( 
kind it most desired, on which an under- $28,351,455. a aa Great Norther 
it . $10,256,852, and the surplus earned Great Western 
writing profit would result, at the same Twenty-four accident and health com- ted to $14,638,362. The i Hooier Casual 
. . , . ‘ ‘ nae amounte a) 362. : 
time it had to assume risks it did not panies produced an underwriting profit ‘ ’ re — e anata inter-Ocean C 
want but had to accept if the company of 0.8 per cent, or $4,998,047 on an un- | surplus was $3,289,767 after increas- iy. CL. & A 
. ° ene ° ; . " ” € 9 296 Ley: tect 
were to retain the good will and patron- derwriting income earned of $628,760,- 'n& the reserves by $2,982,333 and de- ee 
age of agents and brokers. 149. Losses incurred were $355,278,673, claring dividends of $8,366,261. een 
I Monarch Life 
ne. A National L. & 
or Dee. (—) Ratio Ratio Rati Seth Americ 
Underwrit- Losses and Underwriting - in Cont. Net Ex- Und. § Pacific M. L. | 
ing Expenses Incurred Underwrit- Underwrit- Investment Surplus Dividends Funds Increase Losses penses Profite PPeerless Casus 
Name and Location of Company Income ———— ———— ing ing Income Earned Declared to Special Re- In Surplus Incurred Incurred Loss t 
Earned Losses Expenses Total Profit Loss and Stockholders serves, Ex- to Und. to Und. Und § Provident L. é 
Accretion cess Special Income Income Incom } Prudential Ins 
Deposits, ete. Earned Earned Earnei § Relisnce Life 
ee ‘ i -~-— «£ $ $ $ $  § ; $ $ $ % % 4 a ag 
7 t r 
Multiple Line Companies : < r — 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford... 161,685,674 68,673,854 88,903,179 157,577,033 4,108,644 6,798,556 10,907,199 5,580,000 2,037,441 3,289,760 42.5 55.0 2i8 Total 24 Cc 
Aetna Life (A. & H. Dept.), Hartford. 275,551,854 153,432,527 129,884,009 283,316,536 ......... 7,764,684 13,066,868 5,302,186 5,150,000 12,694,686—12,542,499 55.7 47.1 -2! 
American Casualty, Reading . 16,012,898 8,133,078 8,547,622 16,680,700 667,802 1,185,828 518,026 220,000 ..... 298,026 50.8 53.4 —4:9 Fidelity and 
American Indemnity, Galveston 6,859,627 3,835,610 4,014,326 7,849,936 990, 309 278,256 —712,046 88,941 —47,827 = -753,162 55.9 58.5 —14!B American Sur 
American Employers, Boston. . . 35,406,390 21,162,712 15,999,250 37, 161,962 1,755,570 340,609 —1,414,960 —1,675,000 402,213 —142,173 59.8 45.2 -5!MPuslity & De 
tee C 
American Motorists Ins. Chicago a... 15,469,962 8,643,306 5,234,541 13,877,847 1,592, 118 464,350 2,056,468 11,592,228 57,243 406,993 55.9 33.8 10 N international 
American Reinsurance, New York 12,564,735 4,729,150 5,823,273 10,552,423 2,012,308 1,195,450 3,207,757 1,012,376 160,000 2,035,383 37.6 46.4 16! } United States 
Associated Indem. Corp., San Fran... 20,631,092 12,959,092 8,180,562 21,139,654 508, 561 445,508 —63,054 —1, 156,001 329,308 763,640 62.8 39.7 —2i 
Bankers Indemnity, Newark b....... 18,892,403 12,914,390 10,622,211 23,536,601 4,644, 199 387,231 —4,256,968 —5,250,594 460,971 532,655 68.4 56.2 —24E Total 5 Cor 
Car & General, London A . : 8,049,337 4,370,012 4,135,695 8,505,707 456,370 539,374 83,004 —332,100 —88,301 503,404 54.3 51.4 —5! 
Misceli ; 
Central Sur. & Ins., Kansas City b.... 16,030,482 9,684,043 7,899,528 17,583,571 1,553,090 798,676 —754,414 —1,520,000 161,237 604,349 60.4 49.3 —O/BAmerican Aut 
Century Indemnity, Hartford c 27,501,013 17,284,765 16,640,188 33,924,953 6,423,942 1,213,113 —5,210,830 —4, 200, —695,911 —314,919 62.9 60.5 —23\BAmerican Cr. 
Columbia Casualty, New York 34,690,193 19,205,651 18,753,892 37,959,543 3,269,350 1,961,028 —1,308,322 —2,746,000 673,353 764,327 55.4 54.1 —9iliartford Live 
Commercial Casualty, Newark 103,897,995 57,501,854 54,956,073 112,457,927 8,559,933 6,027,478 —2,532,454 —2, 643, 184 95,744 14,985 55.3 52.9 —8 Hartford Stes 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 140,802,227 69,273,971 73,508,376 142,782,347 1,980,119 4,554,287 2,574, 169 739,720 369,462 1,464,986 49.2 52.2 —14BMedical Prot 
Eagle Indemnity, New York 31,635,113 18,556,342 14,937,816 33,494, 158 1,859,046 1,167,625 —691,420 —1,920,571 742,076 487,073 58.7 47.2 —55E Total 5 Co 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City. 34,946,789 18,897,945 15,589,437 34,487,382 459, 407 913,353 1,372,764 93,685 226,568 1,052,519 541 446 1 
Employers Liability, London h 255,625,805 134,661,367 115,855,480 250,516,847 5, 108,957 9,856,175 14,965,134 16,441,468 — 502,034 —1,978,367 52.7 45.3 24 
Suropean General Reins., N 68,061,357 32,824,158 31,400,284 64,224,442 3,836,914... 3,636,253 7,473,167 5,372,049 1,201,119 900,000 48.2 46.1 5.9 Grand Tots 
Fidelity and Casualty, N. Y. 241,306,669 133,728,198 120,999,269 254,727,467 ......... 13,420,799 7,798,041 —5,622,758 —6,363,546 3,639,699 —2,898,911 55.4 50.1 -—5)§-———— 
Fireman's Fund Ind. Co., San Fran.d. 5,051,714 2,689,701 2,983,026 5,672,727 621,013 298,678 —322,335 ..... 73,089 249,206 53.2 59.0 -12)9 + winus 
First Reinsurance Co., Hartford 12,319,741 7,427,046 5,850,213 13,277,259 957,520 852,515 —105,004 71,000 115,079 —291,083 60.3 47.5 —7.ilepresent: 
General Accident F & L., Perth h .... 157,531,600 85,920,280 69,276,622 155,196,902 2,334,697. . 4,819,667 7,154,365 1,429,099 2,347,059 3,378,207 54.5 44.0 Lily stockh 
General Casualty, Seattle g 6,313,844 3,747,678 2,390,525 6,138,203 175, 643 70,042 445, 684 364,535 —408,319 489,468 59.4 37.9 2!liends to 
General Reinsurance, N. Y.. 40,501,664 23,422,910 19,839,077 43,261,987 2,760,324 1,244,506 —1,515,818 —3,537,341 1,355,721 665,802 57.8 49.0 —6!binciuaes 
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UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES OF 100 CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
COMPANIES IN A DECADE—1924-1933—Continued 
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or Dec. (— Ratio Ratio Ratio 
Underwrit- Losses and Underwriting in =. ; Net Ex- Und. 
ing Expenses Incurred Underwrit- Underwrit- Investment Surplus {Dividends Funds Increase Losses penses Profit or 
same and Location of Company Income ing ing Income Earned Declared to Special Re- In Surplus Incurred Incurred Loss to 
Earned Losses Expenses Total Profit Loss and Stockholders serves, Ex- to Und. to Und. Und. 
Accretion cess Special Income Income Income 
Deposits, etc. Earned Earned Earned 
oat ; $ 3 3 $ By 3 $ $ $ By $ % % % 
Multiple Line Companies —Continued 7 
rons Falls Indem., Glens Falls c..... 24,102,056 12,837,327 14,326,906 27,164,233 3,062,176 760,964 —2,301,212 —2,220,000 ' —465,917 384,704 53.3 59.4 —12.7 
slobe Indemnity, OS eS 198,473, 139 107,522,432 88,329,502 195,851,934 2,621,206 : 7,474,688 10,095,895 7,087,500 2,181,927 826,469 54.2 44.5 1.3 
+ American Indem., New York b. 37,177,953 23,088,066 19,623,003 42,711,069 rope 5,533,118 662,784 —4,870,335 —7,137,500 738,976 1,528,190 62.1 52.8 —14.9 
Greed Ace. & Ind., Hartford. ..... 261,874,798 143,956,098 121,229,457 265, 185,555 3,310,756 11,593,303 8,282,546 2,789,270 3,388,510 2,104,764 55.0 463 —1.3 
taeanity Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila.... 126,579,480 70,133,273 62,900,741 133,034,014 6,454,533 4,067,019 —2,387,513 —3, 120,000 982,095 —249,608 55.4 49.7 —65.1 
-aestone Auto Club Cas., Phila. a 10,987,645 4,775,895 3,556,265 8,332,160 2,655,486 175,922 2,831,409 2,449,331 332,077 50,000 43.5 32.4 24.1 
wera & Lancashire Ind., Hartford 27,953,992 15,078,253 15,302,100 30,380,353 ea 2,426,360 2,044,115 —382,248  —350,000 76,981 —109,227 53.9 54.7 —8.6 
oo Guar. & Acc., Londonh... 103,847,651 54,351,742 49,499,830 103,851,572 3,922 5,535,559 5,531,636 1,457,189 1,079,246 2,995,206 52.3 47.7 ..... 
Vanufscturers Cas., Phila... . . 11,279,321 5,953,560 3,812,211 9,765,771 1,513,550 —511,941 1,001,609 2,248,703 —2,314,568 1,067,471 52.8 33.8 13.4 
Moryland Casualty, Baltimore 271,088,083 153,242,870 133,408,073 286, 650,943 15,562,860 10,927,356 —4,625,505 —5,046,544 1,804,066 —1,383,033 565 49.2 —8&.7 
\(sssachusetts B. & I., Boston. 96,791,946 49,595,750 48,434,409 98,030,159 1,238,212 3,627,518 2,389,308 595,121 2,163,390 —369,208 51.2 500 -—1.2 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark. 76,781,840 43,266,777 44,279,351 87,546,128 10,764,288 5,264,326 —5,499,964 —6,403,708 610, 188 293,556 564 657.6 —14.0 
National Casualty, Detroit. . 17,045,822 8,419,852 8,681,227 17,101,079 55,257 238,293 183,036 647,500 —1,073,366 608,402 49.4 §09 -—03 
New Amsterdam Cas., New York.... 125,688,256 71,789,879 60,076,393 131,866,272 6,178,016 8,003,682 1,825,667 528,249 1,297,417 —100,000 7.1 478 —49 
New Jersey Mfrs. Cas., Trenton. 25,005,108 14,973,613 3,240,846 18,214,459 6,790,649 640,687 7,431,339 6,779,028 —11,871 664,179 59.9 13.0 27.1 
Xow York Casualty, New York. 21,931,970 11,563,093 12,808,351 24,371,444 2,439,475 820,202 —1, 619,271 —1,179, 991 106,372 —545,652 52.7 58.4 —11.1 
“wich Union Indemnity, N. Y..... 29,538,399 14,893,090 15,879,743 30, 772,833 1,234,434 1,279,083 44.650 - 351,899 491,922 -—%5,373 50.4 53.7 —4.1 
jestental Ind., San Francisco a..... 5,878,301 3,263,590 2,911,650 6,175, 240 206,940 366, 150 69,209 400,000 296,288 172,921 555 495 —5.0 
Qeean A. & G., London A 128,175,654 66,934,338 66,210,882 133,145,220 4,969,567 7,448,716 2,479,147 2,885,460 —2,047,011 1,640,697 6522 61.6 -—3.8 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 18,872,747 8,662,269 10,319,106 18,981,375 108 , 630 617,099 508,470 272,250 70,357 165,564 45.9 54.7 -—0.6 
Pacific Employers, Los Angeles. . 11,333,968 6,605,904 3,607,110 10,213,014 1,120,954 58,787 1,179,741 1,172,448 —78,640 85,933 658.3 31.8 99 
Pacific Indem., San Francisco b. . . 28,350,620 15,282,217 12,964,107 28,246,324 104, 298 1,311,617 1,415,916 357, 596 52,828 1,005,492 53.9 45.7 1.4 
Pennsylvania Ind. Corp., Phila. e.. 20,206,847 8,271,632 8,973,478 17,245,110 2,961,737 480,394 3,442,131 13,592,917 —419,439 268,654 409 444 14.7 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Assn., Phila. . 46,062,050 27,060,864 7,766,656 34,827,520 11,234,530 2,586,760 13,821,290 811,689,409 1,693,910 437,971 658.7 16.9 24.4 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York... 26,828,357 14,117,830 14,281,217 28,399,047 ‘ 1,570,689 1,498,590 —72,100 —785,000 354,219 358,681 526 53.2 —5.8 
Preferred Accident, ae 49,956,815 23,730,163 24,417,749 48,147,912 1,808,902 237,454 2,046,356 2,808,750 —753,084 —9,313 47.5 48.9 3.6 
Royal Indemnity, New York......... 144,228,737 81,483,148 65,978,961 147,462, 109 ; 3,233,372 6,362,239 3,128,867 1,227,175 2,679,670 —777,978 656.5 45.7 —1.2 
St. Paul-Mercury Ind., St. Paul c. 10,266,163 6,597,066 5,338,583 11,935,649 1,669, 486 343,393 —1,326,093 —1, a , me —76,093 64.3 620 —16.3 
standard Accident, Detroit ... 166,334,648 85,658,974 85,890,966 171,547,940 5,213,292 1,811,681 —3,401,611 —3,360,930 567,499 —608,180 51.5 651.6 -—3.1 
Standard Surety & Cas., New York a 6,108,367 3,455,452 4,613,689 8,069,141 1,960,775 —200,177 —2,160,952 —3, 700,000 381,567 1,157,481 66.6 75.5 —32.1 
Sun Indemnity, New York.......... 24,331,866 13,062,489 12,361,058 25,423,547 1,091,680 1,018,350 —73,331 —767,800 618,521 75,949 53.7 508 —4.5 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford....... 119,425,846 44,643,600 69,012,123 113,655,723 5,770,123 2,135,603 7,905,726 ~—960,000 5,497,589 3,368,147 37.4 657.8 48 
Travelers Ins. (A. & H. Dept.) Hart.. 527,931,742 293, 760,537 252,278,147 546,038, 684 radiate 18,106,942 38,236,897 20,129,955 21,590,000 —2,422,852 962,807 55.6 47.8 —8.4 
United Pacific Casualty, Seattlea. .. 5,161,071 2,753,088 2,791,045 5,544,133 383, 062 35,826 —347,236 —296,000 48,764 —100,000 533 654.1 —7.4 
[nited States Casualty, New York... 82,326,748 46,765,786 40,745,061 87,510,847 5,184,099 3,230,150 —1,953,949 —2,065,000 692,389 —581,338 568 495 —6.3 
United States F. & G., Baltimore..... 368,500,727 204,022,073 178,054,923 382,076,996 13,576,269 12,754,191 —822,078 -—362,500 —532,254 72,676 554 483 —3.7 
Western Casualty & Surety, Ft. Scott. 9,461,945 6,267,561 4,111,189 10,378,750 916, 805 800,268  —116,537 r—548,750 —21,787 454,000 66.2 43.4 —9.6 
Yorkshire Indemnity, New York c.... 4,187,890 2,427,153 2,560,151 4,987,304 799,414 —68, 854 —868,269 —976,508 —57,416 165,656 58.0 61.1 ~—19.1 
Yurich General A. & L, Zurich A . 116,466,987 66,629,529 54,816,107 121,445,636 4,978,649 5,398,156 419,506 —2,048,257 2,025,498 442,266 57.2 47.1 ~—43 
Total 66 Companies... . 5,133,885,731 2770,576,473 2487,616,840 5258,193,313 56,210,123 180,515,707 219,190,330 94,884,746 33,658,273 46,391,670 14,834,803 54.0 48.4 —2.4 
Accident and Health Companies 
Bus, Men’s Assur. (A. Br.) K.C., Mo. 33,569,822 21,216,900 12,355,614 33,572,514 2,692 —2,692 1,002 —434,958 431,264 63.2 36.8 
Columbian Nat'l L. (A. Br.) Boston. . 3,854,728 1,977,744 1,965,070 3,942,814 sates 88,092 —88,092 — as —88,092 51.3 651.0 —2.3 
Connecticut G. L. (A. Br.) Hartford... 18,770,737 10,974,748 9,244,359 20,219,107 i 1,448,371 —1,448,371 —1,948, 163 499,792 58.5 49.2 -—7.7 
Federal L. & C., Detroit..... , 7,006,121 2,653,425 4,192,241 6,845,666 160,451 - 122,791 283 , 242 270,496 —14,324 27,069 37.9 59.8 23 
Federal Life (A. Br.) Chicago .. 25,914,399 17,315,374 10,293,525 27,608,899 1,694, 501 —1,694, 505 -e —2,013, 650 319,145 66.8 39.7 —6.5 
Great Northern Life, Wisconsin c.... . 8,071,872 3,936,341 4,047,943 7,984,284 87,588 - 1,018 88, 606 8,503 60, 162 19,940 48.8 50.1 1.1 
Great Western Ins., Des Moines.... . 6,974,399 3,251,989 3,550,535 6,802,524 171,872 241,790 413,662 261,250 152,411 ae 466 509 2.5 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis 4,895,455 2,238,346 2,489,485 4,727,831 170,622 169,744 340.365 183,175 86, 104 71,086 45.7 50.8 3.5 
[nter-Ocean Casualty, Cincinnati... 16,522,253 7,627,287 8,779,648 16,406,935 115,315 —24,182 91,134 95, 984 32,939 —37,788 46.2 53.1 7 
Ky. C. L. & A. (A. Br.), Anchorage. 20,024,781 8,321,171 11,770,408 20,091,579 66,799 55, 102 —11,697 972,655 —929,910 —§4,442 41.6 58.8 —4 
Loyal Protective, Boston. . ..--» 13,056,217 7,501,409 5,791,174 13,292,583 236,364 376,485 140, 123 219, 602 81,045 1,548 575 443 —1.8 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston...... 9,975,421 5,231,023 4,907,680 10,138,703 163,282 431,958 268,678 111,250 183,650 —26,223 52.4 49.2 —1.6 
Massachusetts Protective, Worcester.. 70,863,969 46,780,971 24,419,807 71,200,778 as erie 336,810 2,163,212 1,826,402 1,050,000 305, 824 470,576 66.0 345 —.6 
Metropolitan Life (A. Br.), N. Y... 104,784,462 65,381,023 28,028,992 93,410,025 11,374,436 iin —115 11,374,321 10,786,423 16,877,717 —1,099,820 62.4 26.7 10.9 
Monarch Life (A. Br.), Springfield.... 19,488,881 10,828,359 8,984,920 19,813,279 — 324, 393 269, 966 —54,427 —95,000 40,573 55.6 46.1 —1.7 
National L. & A. (A. Br.), Nashville.. 77,440,076 38,359,622 38,424,337 76,783,959 656, 116 : 4,852,225 5,508,342 5,014,275 —1,435,459 1,929,525 49.5 49.6 9 
North American Accident, Chicago... 28,470,665 10,787,445 17,592,202 28,379,647 91,016 620,971 711,987 592,000 - 119,987 37,9 61.8 3 
Pacific M. L. (A. Br.), Los Angeles... 56,279,422 40,991,757 23,511,541 64,503,298 ca 8,223,870 9,534,819 1,310,949 —311,790 309,101 1,313,640 72.8 418 —14.6 
Peerless Casualty, Keene............ 2,951,797 1,435,044 1,537,336 2,972,380 20,584 60, 643 40,049 168,625 —152,137 23,560 48.6 52.1 —.7 
Provident L. & A. (A. Br.), Chatt..... 35,663,073 19,175,893 14,977,973 34,153,866 1,509,207 444,478 1,953,685 1,308,034 18,998 626,652 63.8 42.0 4.2 
Prudential Ins. (A. Br.), Newark g. 6,569,211 4,247,452 994,969 5,242,421 1,326,790 46 1,326,836 1,277,646 aishaced 49,190 64.7 15.1 20.2 
Reliance Life (A. Br.), Pittsburgh.... 6,112,996 3,265,602 2,697,681 5,963,283 149,713 149,713 —365,035 —2,464,236 2,978,986 53.4 44.1 2.5 
Time Insurance, Milwaukee. ... .. . 4,549,794 2,106,939 2,321,727 4,428,666 121,125 63, 456 184,580 182,500 2,500 —420 46.3 51.0 2.7 
Washington Nat. (A. Br.), Chicago... 46,946,615 19,672,799 25,604,262 45,277,061 1,669,554 , —5,824 1,663,730 .... : 1,227,058 436,668 419 6545 3.6 
Total 24 Companies. . . 628, 760,149 355,278,673 268,483,429 623,762,102 17,603,805 12,605,758 19,378,563 24,376,610 21,731,595 —5,407,401 8,052,416 56.5 42.7 s 
Fidelity and Surety Companies 
‘| American Surety, New York... . 93,519,486 36,551,607 58,566,448 95,118,055 1,598,570 8,798,444 7,199,874 5,899,967 1,748,095 -—448,188 39.1 62.6 -—1.7 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore ... 115,091,894 47,677,830 67,338,406 115,016, 236 75,655 5,955,919 6,031,574 4,397,163 1,886,270 ~251,859 41.4 58.5 a 
Guarantee Co. of N. A., Montreal A . 2,707,670 689,011 1,773,793 2,462,804 244, 866 801,133 1,045,999 462, 262 —61,588 645,325 25.4 65.5 9.1 
- International Fidelity, Jersey City 1,393,092 422,173 665,356 1,087,529 305, 563 647,181 952,744 729,000 9,902 213,842 303 47.8 21.9 
*} United States Guarantee, New York 20,901,615 8,567,865 9,974,474 18,542,339 2,359,276 2,042,826 4,402,102 811,878 1,574,875 2,015,349 41.0 47.7 11.3 
Total 5 Companies. . . . 233,613,753 93,908,486 138,318,477 232,226,963 2,985,360 1,598,570 18,245,503 19,632,293 12,300,270 5,157,554 2,174,469 402 59.2 6 
| Miscelianeous Companies 
American Automobile, St. Louis... . 65,744,365 34,793,691 29,618,490 64,412,181 1,332, 184 1,933,369 3,265,554 1,910,000 843, 965 511,588 52.9 45.1 2.0 
*BAmerican Cr. Indemnity, St. Louis. . 19,720,205 10,044,270 10,421,756 20,466,026 2 745,821 1,413,661 667, 841 333, 871 78,699 255,271 509 528 -—3.7 
‘Bilartford Live Stock, Hartford....... 7,210,457 4,990,356 2,365,579 7,355,935 145,478 432,032 286, 554 ,500 : 224,054 69.2 32.8 -—2.0 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford. . 49,661,230 8,136,672 37,958,763 46,095,435 3,565,795 5,229,551 8,795,346 5,310,000 1,712,789 1,772,557 164 76.4 7.2 
Medical Protective, Chicago. . 12,144,953 7,355,083 4,415,042 11,770,125 374,828 1,248,239 1,623,067 749,890 346, 880 526,297 60.6 36.4 3.0 
Total 5 Companies. . . 154,481,210 65,320,072 84,779,630 150,099,702 5,272,807 891,299 10,256,852 14,638,362 8,366,261 2,982,333 3,289,767 423 54.9 2.8 
. Grand Total 100 Companies. 6150742, 843 3285083, 704 2979198,376 6264282,080 82,072,095 195,611,334 267,071,248 153,532,011 76,056,399 49,124,156 28,351,455 53.4 484 -—1.8 





¢Minus (—) 


represents net remittance to or 
‘'y stockholders after consideration of surplus funds paid in. 
h Statements of U. 
—H Includes $225,000 dividends to stockholders; balance to policyholders. 


lends to policyholders. 





g Five years. 
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S. Branches. 


in surplus earned column indicates combined underwriting and investment loss. 
(—) net receipts from home office. 
a Six years. 
rIncludes $925,000 
t Includes dividends to policyholders. 


b Eight vears. 


c Seven years. 
surplus contributions; 


$376,250 


e Nine years. 
dividends 


+ Amount of foreign companies in dividend column 
Amounts by American companies preceded by (—) indicate surplus paid in 


dad Four years. f Divi- 


declared. 
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Soliciting Fur and Jewelry 
Floaters 














One Agency’s Method 





By E. S. BANKs 


of the oldest as well as one of the 

largest insurance agencies in Phila- 
delphia. It was organized in 1866, a 
year after Lee’s surrender at Appo- 
mattox brought an end to the Civil War. 
It writes one of the largest volumes of 
Fur and Jewelry Floaters in Phila- 
delphia. 

It has given much study to the de- 
velopment of these coverages, which, 
the agency declares, are solely luxury 
coverages. It admits, too, that the bulk 
of the business in these lines comes 
from contacting jewelers and furriers. 

“Most expensive articles of jewelry 
and furs are owned by wealthy or well- 
to-do women. They carry no other in- 
surance and are therefore not on the 
books of any agency. There is no way 
of knowing that they own fur coats or 
jewelry unless the jeweler or the fur- 
rier tells us,” said the agency in dis- 
cussing these coverages. 

“Jewelers are particularly interested 
in their clients carrying insurance be- 
cause it frequently means another sale 
for the jeweler in the event of a loss if 
the owner is reimbursed. If the owner 
is not reimbursed, conditions may be 
such at the time that she cannot afford 
a replacement. 

“So you frequently find jewelers and 
furriers, when they have made a sale 
of expensive articles, remarking to their 
customers: 

“*Do you know, Mrs. Jones, that you 
can have this bracelet (or coat) insured 
so that if it is lost, or if anything 
happens to it, you will be reim- 
bursed? 

“A large percentage of our Fur and 
Jewelry Floaters business is developed 
among our own clientele and through 
jewelers and furriers whose insurance 
we handle. 

“When they sell a client an expensive 
article of jewelry or a fur coat, they 
will advise the customer to protect it 
with insurance. If the party shows any 
interest at all, the jeweler or furrier 
will ask us to write direct to the pur- 
chaser explaining the coverage and the 
cost. In some cases he may ask us to 
make a personal call.” 


Te Wagner-Taylor Company is one 


The agency uses no form letters. 
While all the letters follow the same 
general trend, they are all written per- 
sonally. If it receives no reply from a 
letter, the agency will follow it up by 
a telephone call or a personal visit to 
the prospect. 

Here is one of the typical style letters 
used by the Wagner-Taylor agency in 
soliciting this business: 

“We have been informed by the fur- 
rier or jeweler (mentioning him by 
name) that you recently made a pur- 
chase of an expensive article of jewelry 
or fur coat (as the case may be) and 
we are writing to you with the jeweler’s 
(or furrier’s) consent to advise you 
how this precious article (or fur coat) 
can be fully protected against loss or 


damage at all times for a very reason- 
able cost.” 

The letters are always made brief. 
They contain just merely enough in. 
formation to whet the interest of the 
prospect. And they never mention the 
cost. For the letters are designed to 
draw a reply and a reply means an in- 
terview with the interview generally 
resulting in a sale. 

As the agency phrases it, “when 4 
person is interested enough to want to 
know more about the coverage and the 
cost, we want to talk to him or her 
personally about it.” 

The agency was asked what kind of 
sales talk was used in personal inter- 
views with prospects. And it outlined 
the general approach used. 

“If it happens to be jewelry, we 
point out that it is always possible 
for a link in the bracelet to break or a 
stone to fall out of a precious ring. 

“In the case of a fur coat, we point 
out that someone can very easily pick 
it up from a restaurant chair or from 
an automobile. 

“We try to show what the physical 
hazards are to which the article is 
subject. 

“Where we have a loss, we generally 
recommend a replacement to the as- 
sured. And we will suggest that the 
replacement be secured from the orig- 

(Concluded on page 24) 





Plan, Then Execute the Plan 
By WALTER CLUFF 


with the enormous activities of 
Mussolini, while all may not be in 
entire sympathy with his policies, are 
amazed at the amount of work he does. 

Before the Fascist Grand Council 
not long ago, he told how he accom- 
plished so much. I cannot recall the 
source of this quotation, but am setting 
out below what was given as his exact 
words: 

“I have set my motor to a program. 
I have rationalized my daily work. I 
have reduced to a minimum all disper- 
sion of time and energy. And I have 
adopted this maxim which I recommend 
to all Italians: 

“Plan each day, and then methodi- 
cally execute that plan. Leave nothing 
to chance; nothing for the next day. 
Routine work should be performed with 
mechanical precision. My labors seem 
light to me because I love them. In the 
difficult ones my will is sustained by 
faith and my mind easily obeys my 
will.” 


Tein who are somewhat familiar 


What a powerful suggestion to every 
insurance man in America! Any agent 
who will do as the Italian Dictator has 
done will himself become the dictator 
of his own destiny and a whirlwind of 
an agent. 

Note that effort is reduced to a mini- 
mum of time and energy. Every day’s 
work is planned; the plan methodically 
executed. Nothing is left to chance. 
He loves his work; has faith and will- 
power. 

Great energy and _ conspicuous 
achievements are usually the result of 
careful and systematic planning and 
intelligent and determined direction. 

By the use of a carefully written out 
program for the day’s work, prepared 
the night before, or some equally good 
time-control plan, you will, like Mus- 
solini, rationalize your daily work, 
eliminate lost motion, love your labor, 
and sustained by increasing faith in 
yourself move to greater things. 
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Alphabetical Ratings 
Scored by the A.L.C. 


Fear the Practice Might Degen- 


erate Into Blackmailing Racket 
Expressed in Press Statement 





That the practice of alphabetical 
rating of life insurance companies is 
as obnoxious to those receiving “A” 
ratings as to those with less favorable 
designations is the claim of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention in a statement to 
the press released on Saturday, 
November 10. The statement in full 
is as follows: 

“The American Life Convention is 
in receipt of a letter, dated November 3, 
1934, from Alfred M. Best and Com- 
pany, which was also given to the 
press, stating that their organization 
refuses to discontinue its practice of 
comparative alphabetical rating of life 
insurance companies in the United 
States. 

“It was only after mature deliber- 
ation and after thorough investigation 
by the executive committee that the 
American Life Convention requested 
the discontinuance of these alphabeti- 
cal ratings, and then only after the 
general sentiment, not only of the com- 
panies comprising the membership of 
the American Life Convention, but of 
numerous non-member companies, had 
been thoroughly ascertained. In no 
instance did any company favor the 
use of comparative ratings as now 
issued. 

“The American Life Convention has 
always been a firm advocate of state 
supervision and control of life insur- 
ance companies. It believes that such 
control and supervision has been wise- 
ly exercised by the various insurance 
commissioners, and that the record of 
life insurance as a whole in the United 
States during the most trying financial 
period of our history has thoroughly 
vindicated the wisdom of state super- 
vision. State commissioners of insur- 
ance, by authority of law, examine all 
companies authorized to do business in 
their states. They make thorough 
examinations and inspections of such 
companies. The insurance department 
is the only authority in a position to 
know the true financial status of a 
company. Ratings of companies, 
whether issued by Mr. Best or others 
who are now engaged in the same prac- 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Equitable Society Alters 
New Annuity Contracts 


The field forces of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society have been notified 
that, effective Dec. 1, all new life 
annuities issued will be on the partici- 
pating basis. Simultaneously with the 
introduction of the participating forms 
of contract a new scale of annuity 
tables will be adopted under which a 
slightly lower minimum return will be 
guaranteed to the annuitant, but this 
minimum income will be subject to in- 
crease by annual dividends as earned 
and apportioned. 


Life Sales Continue 
Higher Than in 1933 


October Production Nearly Six 
Per Cent Greater Than for 
Same Period of Last Year 


NEw York, Nov. 13—New life insur- 
ance production for October of 1934 
was 5.7 per cent greater than for Oc- 
tober of last year. For the first ten 
months of this year the volume of new 
production showed an increase of 10.5 
per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1933, according to data compiled by 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. 

All classes contributed to the in- 
crease, the report shows. For October, 
the total new business written by the 
42 companies was $694,718,000 against 
$657,362,000 during October of 1933— 
an increase of 5.7 per cent. New ordi- 
nary insurance amounted to $442,073,- 
000 against $418,990,000—an increase 
of 5.5 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $216,439,000 against 
$212,452,000—an increase of 1.9 per 
cent. Group insurance was $36,206,000 
against $25,920,000—an increase of 
39.7 per cent. 

For the first ten months of the year, 
the total new business of these com- 
panies was $7,090,099,000 this year 
against $6,416,297,000 last year—an 
increase of 10.5 per cent. New ordinary 
insurance amounted to $4,610,699,000 
against $4,232,266,000—an increase of 
8.9 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $2,081,893,000 against 
$1,924,001,000—an increase of 8.2 per 
cent. Group insurance amounted to 
$397,507,000 against $260,030,000—an 
increase of 52.9 per cent. 


Managers’ Conference 


On the Veteran Agent 


Prospecting Continues to be Out- 
standing Problem, According 
to Round Table Consensus 


The most important problem now 
confronting old agents, those who 
have been in the business three years 
or longer, is prospecting, it was de- 
veloped at the first of the series of 
round-table discussions of mutual prob- 
lems of the Managers’ Conference of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

The subject discussed at this first 
meeting, which had an almost hundred 
per cent attendance, was “Motivation 
of Old Agents.” While it was original- 
ly intended for Walter Craig, of the 
State Mutual, to ask questions of H. C. 
Cross, of the Prudential, and Emmett 
Murphy, of the Equitable Life of New 
York, and that schedule was followed 
in the main, the meeting at times re- 
sembled an open forum with questions 
and answers being propounded by the 
members. Some of the questions and 
answers follow: 

Q. By Craig—Do you find during the 
last six months that the older men are 
more susceptible to suggestions and 
supervision? 

A. By Cross—I can’t see any dif- 
ference. The percentage willing to 
listen is very small. One thing I in- 
sist on is production. Not volume but 
enough for a man to live the way he 
has been accustomed to. I call the men 
in one at a time and find out their 
problems. 

Q.—What plan have you found the 
most successful to help old men pro- 
duce? 

A. By Murphy—Personal conference. 
Agents are about as temperamental as 
golfers. Their problems are individual. 
I try to get the agent to solve his own 
problems. He knows what is wrong 
with him but is often ashamed to ad- 
mit it. His confidence has to be re- 
built. Prospecting is the main prob- 
lem. The old men got into the habit 
of calling on certain types and classes 
of prospects. They need to branch 
out. 

Q.—Do you find ‘old men now more 
willing to attend agency meetings and 
do you hold separate meetings for dif- 
ferent men? 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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Two Indianapolis Life 
Officers Win at Polls 


Two Indianapolis life insurance ex- 
ecutives were candidates in the last 
election and both were successful. Both 
Democratic candidates. Albert 
Sahm, for 27 years secretary-treasurer 
of the State Life of Indianapolis and 
now director and secretary of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, was elected a state 
representative. He is not new to public 
office. He has served two years as a 
county commissioner, was postmaster of 
Indianapolis four years, was chairman 
at one time of the city board of public 
works and county auditor for one term. 

The other was Edward B. Raub, 
president of the company. He also has 
held public office before. He was a 
member of the city council for four 
years and this election was elected 
again for the same office. He served one 
period of two years as city attorney 
and was county attorney for two years 
at one time. 


were 


President Head Honored 
In October Sales Drive 


The “President’s Month” campaign 
conducted by the agency forces of the 
General American Life Insurance 
Company during October in honor of 
President Walter W. Head proved the 
most successful sales drive ever con- 
ducted by the company, according to 
John J. Moriarty, agency vice-presi- 
dent. The reported volume of new 
business for the month was 34 per cent 
above any previous month on a written 
basis. It is possible that the final re- 
sults may be even better when late re- 
ports are received from the more 
distant field offices. The increase does 
not include either group or accident 
and health business, nor rewritten busi- 
ness. 


San Francisco Meeting 


Approximately 100 members of the 
San Francisco Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, attended the regular monthly 
luncheon held at Marquard’s Cafe, 
Tuesday noon, November 13, when 
W. P. Fuller Brawner, president of the 
San Francisco Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, told of the civic activities of that 
organization. Through H. G. Larsh, 
vice-president, the Wells Fargo Bank 
& Union Trust Company displayed a 
scroll which will be awarded by the 
trust company to the agency having 
the greatest percentage of its members 
on the roll of the association. 


C. B. Knight Agency 
Shows Literary Skill 

The current issue of the Agency 
Bulletin of the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company of Cincinnati is en- 
tirely prepared by members of the 
Charles B. Knight agency in New York. 
A number of fine articles, both enter- 
taining and instructive, are contributed 
by various members of the C. B. Knight 
staff, including Walter E. Barton, 
president of the agency; Paul S. Ranck, 
Herman Stack, J. LeRoy Knight, Hu- 
bert E. Davis, Deed Ward, J. Mitchell 
Thorsen and others. An _ interesting 
pictorial history of the late Charles B. 
Knight is an outstanding feature of the 
issue. 


General Agency Change 
by Philadelphia Li fe 


The Philadelphia Life announces the 
appointment of William Elliott as gen- 
eral agent at the home office. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Elliott has been con- 
nected with the Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn., being in 
charge of group and brokerage lines at 
the central city office in Philadelphia. 
He attended Annapolis and was a mem- 
ber of the 1924 class of the Naval 
Academy where he played football. He 
is taking over the general agency of 
R. Spencer Plummer, who has held that 
capacity at the home office of the Phila- 
delphia Life since January, 1919. 

Mr. Plummer is transferring to 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Jefferson Standard Field 
to Honor President Price 


Following a custom inaugurated last 
year, Jefferson Standard home office 
cfficials are taking to the field in an 
effort to add enthusiasm to the annual 
campaign in honor of President Price’s 
birthday, which occurs on the 25th of 
this month. 

Joseph M. Bryan, secretary, will 
cover the Texas and Oklahoma terri- 
tery with Superintendent of Agencies 
H. T. Childre; Agency Manager A. R. 
Perkins will cover the northern terri- 
tory; M. A. White, superintendent of 
agencies, is visiting agencies in North 
and South Carolina; R. C. Price, su- 
perintendent of agencies, had been as- 
signed the Georgia and Florida terri- 
tory; Karl Ljung, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary, will visit offices in Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas and Kentucky, and E. C. Kling- 
man, superintendent of agencies, will 
cover parts of Tenn., Ala. and Miss. 


National Life of Des 
Moines’ 35th Anniversary 

The biggest month’s business since 
April, 1931, was the peak reached in 
October by agents of the National Life 
Co. of Des Moines in celebration of 
their company’s thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary. 

More than 50 representatives and 150 
home office employees and friends of 
the company attended the banquet on 
Monday, Oct. 29, which climaxed the 
four-month drive for business in honor 
of the company’s anniversary. Agents 
earned the right to attend the two-day 
festival through the attainment of 
quotas assigned at the beginning of 
the campaign. 

President William Koch presided at 
the banquet and at the meeting of 
agents which preceded it. Mr. Koch 
mentioned the fact that National’s 
monthly increases in business this year 
have ranged from 45 to 154 per cent 
and that if these gains are maintained 
for the balance of the year, 1934 will 
show an increase of nearly 80 per cent 
over 1933. 





Coast Agency Heads 
State Life Drive 


For the sixth time this year, the 
Arthur J. Hill California Agency of 
the State Life at Indiana located in 
San Francisco, ranked first among the 
company’s agencies, for the month of 
October. Manager Hill led the entire 
field force for personal production and 
heads the company Class A producers 
for the month. Leadership in Class 
D was given Paul Paul of Fresno, 
Calif., also of the California Agency, 
who wrote the largest volume in the 
entire San Joaquin Valley and the 
second highest in California. Produc- 
tion for the month of October was more 
than 30 per cent higher than Septem- 
ber, one of the highest premium months 
of the year, according to Mr. Hill. 





One-Day Sales Drive 


Fifty personal producers of the San 
Francisco agency of the Sun Life of 
Canada were guests of Manager Fred 
S. Ross at a theatre party one evening 
last week. The entertainment was 
held for the men who conducted a one- 
day drive netting 148 applications for 
$467,573. Mr. Ross completed his first 
three months as manager at San Fran- 
cisco for the company, October 10. 
L. H. Bullock placed first with 17 appli- 
cations for $101,127 of submitted busi- 
ness. 


The Spectator, November 15, 1934 
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Why More Men Die gressman was made Speaker of the AS | LIVE 
. House. 4 

After Age Sixt y These posts were won as follows: | By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Speaking on the immediate future of 
disease control, Dr. Donald B. Arm- 
strong, third vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, said the fatal collapse 
of an elderly person on the golf course 
might almost be considered as a bless- 
ing in disguise because the sad but all 
too common occurrence merely reflects 
the improved functioning of present 
day medical science. The death toll from 
heart disease continues to mount in the 
upper age brackets but this is account- 
ed for by the fact that increasingly 
successful preventive work has been 
accomplished in the younger groups. 
As more and more individuals in the 
younger groups are now living well 
into old age, the proportion of heart 
disease fatalities among the older age 
groups naturally increases. Heart 
disease has steadily declined in the age 
group 0 to 40 since 1918. This has 
been made possible by the control of 
diphtheria, acute rheumatic fever, scar- 
let fever and other infectious diseases 
which formerly were common and 
which played havoc with the machinery 
of the heart. Among persons of ad- 
vanced age, heart disease ordinarily 
amounts merely to a degenerative proc- 
ess, the muscle of the heart and the 
arteries becoming affected—in other 
words, worn out. 

The same explanation may be applied 
to the increase in the number of deaths 
from cancer in older age groups, con- 
sidering also, as for heart disease too, 
that improved diagnosis has contribut- 
ed in a considerable measure to record- 
ed increases. 


Fidelity Mutual Life 
Holds Unique Contest 

Capitalizing the current interest in 
election returns, the Fidelity Mutual 
reserved its announcement of the win- 
ners in its October election campaign 
until the day after the National elec- 
tions and then released a broadside to 
its field in tally sheet form. 

The campaign regulations provided 
a vote scoring system based in part on 
volume, in part on lives written and 
in part on settlements, thus offering a 
maximum of interest to all grades of 
producers. In each state a senator, a 
governor and three congressmen were 
elected. Of these the high man among 
the senators was elected president pro 
tem. of the senate, the high governor 
was named chairman of the National 
Council of Governors and the high con- 
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President Pro Tem. of the Senate, Y. C. 
Calvert, Columbia, S. C.; Chairman of 
the National Council of Governors, 
Daniel Forman, Albany, N. Y., and 
Speaker of the House, S. M. Romeril, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Provident Mutual Life 
1935 Dividend Scale 

The Board of Directors of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, at a recent meeting 
authorized continuance of the 
scale of dividends for 1935 on all forms 
of insurance. 


ANAGERS and general agents 
are, of course, former personal 
producers who made very few mis- 
takes in their work in the field. They 
all were successful and no doubt found 


| their work comparatively easy in the 


years immediately prior to taking on 
the responsibilities of managing and 
general agenting, because the work of 
a successful life insurance agent is 


| easy and pleasant, laments, groans and 


1934 | 


This will mean that the | 


net cost on insurance policies now out- too zealous in their efforts to impress 


standing will be less in 1935 than in | 


1934 except in a very few instances 
where it will be the same. 

The interest rate on funds left with 
the company under Option 1 will be 
4%4% instead of 444%. The 44% rate 
will also be used in determining the 
interest dividends under other 

This change is made because 


excess 
options. 





of the lowered rate of interest obtain- | 


able upon the type of conservative in- 
vestments suitable for a company like 
Under policies upon which 
are being currently paid 


ours. 
premiums 


stories of sixteen hours a day to the 
contrary notwithstanding. It is a 
pleasure, therefore, to point out an 
error fairly common to these directors 
of field work. Too many of them are 


upon the recruit agent how simple it 
is to make a comfortable living selling 
life insurance. “You are your own 
bess,” is the first and most harmful 
and utterly mistaken idea they get 
across. In theory, old man quota is at 
all times the boss and he is a stern 
taskmaster. In practice, the manager 
and his various assistants are, of 
course, as bossy as a section foreman 
and the only reason they do not install 
time clocks is because time clocks are 


| expensive gadgets. 


provision for expenses is made in the | 
loading. No loading is available under | 


the options and consequently the lower 


rate of 4%,;% has been adopted in con- | 


nection with them. This same rate will 
be used in accumulating dividends left 
with the company—a procedure which 
involves considerable extra expense. 
The company is pursuing a con- 
servative policy in continuing the cur- 


| 


* * * 


S a matter of fact, there are very 
few men available to this or any 
other new job who do not require dili- 
gent supervision both as to hours and 
effort applied to their work. I heard 
a pretty indignant tirade against 


| things in general by a fairly prosperous 


rent dividend scale. The margin of 
earnings now indicated by current 
trends will be applied, as in recent | 


years, to a strengthening of assets, 
thus improving the company’s already 
excellent margin of security. 














Actuarial Society 
Associate 


Desires connection with life insurance 
company outside New York 


Eight years of practical and successful 
experience. 


At present employed. 


For particulars write Box 44 
The Spectator 








56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 





—_______. 














agent the other day. He had been 
awarded a trip to the home office and 
had been shown through the palatial 
quarters maintained there. Maybe 
they had a swimming pool or it 
might have been that they showed him 
the executives’ dining room. Anyway, 
he was out of patience with the world 
and all he could think of was the lot 
of “the poor agent who never dared 


| be five minutes late in the morning.” 


Naturally, this man was an exceptional 
sort of a grouch and he must have 
realized that the majority of the home 
office personnel have no opportunity to 
earn the money he earns, but the atti- 
tude is common enough in milder form. 
* * * 

VERY new man should understand 

first off that he is tackling a tough 
job and one that requires long hours. 
It should be incentive enough to the 
leisure lovers to know that Wednesday 


| matinees and Thursday golf are pos- 


sible future rewards. 
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EVENTS 


Guardian Life Announces 


Dividend Scale for 1935 


The Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America announces a new and 
slightly lower dividend scale for 1935. 
In a letter to its field force accompany- 
ing the new scale, the Guardian states: 

“At the October meeting of the 
board of directors there was reported a 
gratifying improvement in the com- 
pany’s affairs so far this year, par- 
ticularly with respect to new business, 
maintenance of insurance in force, and 
controllable expenses. 

“On the other hand, current interest 
trends and the company’s conservative 
policy of carrying increased cash bal- 
ances and confining new investments to 
the highest grade short term United 
States Government, state, and munici- 
pal bonds has resultéd in a lowering of 
interest earnings, only partly offset 
this year by an increase in collections 
under mortgages and an improvement 
in real estate conditions generally. 

“The unfavorable investment condi- 
tions and the generally held belief that 
the present abnormally low interest 
rates may be expected to continue for 
a number of years, prompted the 
board’s conclusion that, as a wise and 
conservative measure, a revision of the 
dividend scale which has been in use 
with slight subsequent changes since 
1926, should be made. 

“A new scale has been prepared on 
the basis of a formula embracing an in- 
terest rate more in keeping with cur- 
rent conditions. It results in slightly 
lowered dividends, those for the early 
policy years particularly showing but 
nominal decreases. 

“The board of directors, in keeping 
with such dividend action, likewise con- 
cluded that the rate of interest payable 
on funds on deposit with the company 
in 1935 should be 4% per cent per 
annum.” 


Big October Increase 
For the Guardian Life 


New paid production in October 61 
per cent greater than that for the same 
month last year is reported by The 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America. 

Last month’s production gain was the 
twelfth consecutive monthly increase 
recorded by the company, and the fif- 
teenth during the past sixteen months. 
For the ten months of 1934 which have 
elapsed, The Guardian’s paid produc- 
tion is 46 per cent ahead of last year’s 
figures. 
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Age at issue: 60 65 


70 75 80 


IMMEDIATE LIFE ANNUITIES — MALES 


THATS WHY THEY ARE 
EAS? 'O SELL 


The next time you have a prospect 
for a life annuity, it will be worth 
your while to remember this: Phoenix 
Mutual annuities are easy to sell 
because they offer, to an unusual de- 
gree, just what your prospect wants. 


There is the obvious security of a 
contract backed by a conservative 
New England institution with ample 
resources and an 83-year record of 


sound financial service. 


And, of course, high yield adds to 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


their attractiveness. For example, as 
the above chart shows, immediate life 
annuities for men guarantee returns 
which range from almost 9% at age 
60 to over 18.5% at age 80. 


Finally, complete facilities are af 
your disposal. You can assure your 
client of prompt service, the selection 
of a plan to suit his needs, and the 
privilege of having his income paid 
semi-annually, quarterly, or monthly. 


Write today for a schedule of rates. 


INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


Fifty Per Cent Gain 


Production for the first nine months 
of 1934 for the Given & Judd Agency 
of the Kansas City Life at Los Angeles, 
was 50 per cent greater than the entire 
volume for last year. 


Guarantee Mutual Manager 


The Guarantee Mutual Life Company 
of Omaha, announces the appointment 
of Geo. M. Buck, of Des Moines, as 
manager for sixteen counties in Cen- 
tral Iowa. Mr. Buck, who was for 
scveral years vice-president and agency 
supervisor of the Central Life Assur- 
ance Society of Des Moines, and for 
the past two years with the Mutual 
Life of New York, has opened an office 
in Des Moines at 312 Liberty Bldg. 





Retirement Annuity Increase 


A gain of 35 per cent in retirement 
income annuity during October over the 
same period of last year has been re- 
ported by the Pacific Mutual Life. 
Single premium annuities registered a 
gain of 17 per cent during the past 
month as compared with October, 1933. 
Non-cancellable disability premiums 
for the month show a comparative gain 
cf 64 per cent in volume and the in- 
crease in total commercial accident 
premiums amounted to 78 per cent. 





Best Month Since 1932 

Exceeding October, 1933, by more 
than 60 per cent, the O. O. Orr 
Agency of the Prudential at San Fran- 
cisco reports last month’s business as 
the largest since July, 1932. 
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Life Managers Plan to 
Entertain Presidents 


The Life Managers’ Association of 
New York will give its annual dinner 
in honor of the presidents of life in- 
surance companies at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 12. Reservations for the dinner 
are being made and Edward W. Allen, 
president of the association, states that 
the largest crowd in the history of the 
association is expected. 

The dinner will begin at 7 p. m. 
The entertainment program has been 
arranged by Harry Armstrong. Lloyd 
Patterson is chairman of the program 
committee. 

At 3 o’clock the afternoon of Dec. 
12 members of the association will hold 
a discussion on “Selection and Recruit- 
ing of Agents.” John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau of Hart- 
ford, Conn., will be one of the speakers 
on this subject. 


Banner Production Month 


Arnold Month — observed each Oc- 
tober by fieldmen of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis in honor of 
President O. J. Arnold—turned out to 
be the company’s best month of 1934 
to date and the best October it has ever 
had in total new business produced. 

With a volume of $7,062,131, the 
month beat the previous October record, 
set last year, by 8 per cent, and was 
12 per cent better than any other 
month so far this year. The White & 
Odell agency, Minneapolis, led the field 
with a total of $1,058,272 of new busi- 
ness for the month. 





Licklider Joins Agency 


Joseph P. Licklider, who for seven 
years was director of publicity and 
sales research for the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company, and, prior to 
that, for seven years an executive of 
the D’Arcy Advertising Company of St. 
Louis, has joined the Jim Dougherty, 
Inc., a local advertising agency in that 


city. In 1930 Mr. Licklider was presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis. 


Joins New England Mutual 


Appointment of Roy Shields as a 
member of the Indiana agency of the 
New England Mutual Life has been 
announced by William M. Meub, gen- 
eral agent. Mr. Shields has been iden- 
tified with the life insurance business in 
Indianapolis for the last 25 years. 
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Convention Aids Supplied 
By National Association 


Brochure On Meetings, Programs and 
Attendenance Sent to Local Organi- 
zations of the Nation by National 
Conference Committee 


J. Hawley Wilson, of Peoria, IIl., as 
chairman of the “Conference Commit- 
tee on Local Association Problems” of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, has sent out to all local life 
underwriters’ associations a 30-page 
booklet on “Meetings—Programs and 
Attendance.” This is the first of a 
series of booklets being prepared by 
the Nationa! Association for the use 
of local associations, in the nature of 
suggestions on running local associ- 
ations and in meeting their problems. 

At the Milwaukee Convention, in 
September, there was held, for the first 
time in the history of the National As- 
sociation, a “Conference on Local Asso- 
ciation Problems,” and approximately 
100 local officers attended this meeting 
and reported enthusisatically upon the 
benefits of the discussions had at that 
time. Many of the suggestions in this 
first brochure, now being issued by Mr. 
Wilson’s committee, were evolved dur- 
ing that conference. In addition, many 
other suggestions have come from local 
associations, from all over the country, 
and are carried in the present booklet. 

In a bulletin transmitting this booklet 
to all local association officers, Chair- 
man Wilson promises other brochures 
on such subjects as “Membership,” 
“Budget and Finance,” “Public Edu- 
cation,” etc., and asks for suggestions 
from all local associations looking 
toward their preparation. 








F. A. Howland Addresses 
St. Louis Agency Force 


Fred A. Howland, president of the 
National Life Insurance Company, of 
Montpelier, Vt., who addressed a lunch- 
eon meeting of the St. Louis agents 
of the company at the Missouri Ath- 
letic Association on Nov. 8, stated that 
he has found signs of definite business 
improvement and increasing confidence 
among business men of the country. 





Mathus on Sales Promotion 


Kenilworth H. Mathus, business 
writer, one of the founders of the Life 
Advertisers Ass’n, and editor of Publi- 
cations for the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
recently addressed the Jones agency, 
general agents in Indianapolis, for the 
company, on “Sales Promotion.” 
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Michigan Association 
Will Meet in Jackson 


JACKSON, MICH., Nov. 12—The com- 
plete program for the convention of 
the Michigan State Life Underwriters 
Association, to be held here Nov. 23 
and 24, has been revealed. The sessions, 
most of which will be held at the Hotel 
Hayes, convention headquarters, are 
expected to attract upwards of 500 life 
underwriters from all sections of Mich- 
igan, making the meeting the largest 
of its kind ever held in the state outside 
Detroit and probably the largest 
gathering in history strictly of Mich- 
igan life underwriters. 





“New Home Office Building 


for the Missouri National 


The Missouri National Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis has pur- 
chased the Major Building, a two-story 
brick structure at 3927-29 Olive Street, 
and has moved its home offices into the 
structure from its former location at 
306 North Grand Boulevard. It is 
understood that the transaction was on 
the basis of $20,000. 

The property fronts 43 feet on Olive 
Street. The company plans to make 
important alterations to the building. 





Commissioners Approve Merger 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. Tt0—A spe- 
cial commission composed of Superin- 
tendent of Insurance R. Emmett O’Mal- 
ley of Missouri and Commissioners 
Jesse Read of Oklahoma and E. W. 
Clark of Iowa has approved the merger 
of the American Savings Life Insur- 
ance Company and the Sentinel Life 
Insurance Company, both of Kansas 
City. R. S. Tiernan, who has been 
president of the American Savings Life, 
will head the merged company, which 
will retain the name of the American 
Savings Life, founded by Tiernan in 
1928. 


Insurance Employees Insured 


The Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Boston, Mass., general casualty and 
automobile insurer, has announced the 
adoption of an employees’ cooperative 
retirement program, in which more 
than 900 members of its staff through- 
out the country are participating on a 
basis which will enable them to retire 
at certain specified ages with a guaran- 
teed income for life. Announcement 
was made by S. Bruce Black, president 
of the company. 
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more Hotel, Coral Gables. 


tion meets. 











INDUSTRIAL INSURERS’ CONFERENCE, NOV. 19-21, 
TO DRAW LEADERS FROM OVER A DOZEN STATES 


MIAMI, Fa., Nov. 13.—Leaders in all Clubs for the duration of the conven- 
fields of insurance from more 
dozen eastern and wmiddlewestern ence activities will include fresh-water 
states will convene here Nov. 
the convention of the Industrial In- water or surf bathing at the Roney 
surers’ Conference in the Miami Bilt- Plaza or the Roney Plaza Cabana Sun 


than a tion. This means that extra-confer- 


19-21 at swimming in the Biltmore pool, salt- 


Club, deep-sea fishing at the Key Largo 


A winter resort sport and social pro- Anglers’ Club, golf at the Miami Bilt- 
gram will be synchronized with the more Country Club and tennis and 
meetings of the convention to give other sports at the Biltmore. 
everyone attending a full schedule, ac- All of the hotel and sports units are 
cording to Peyton W. Jones of Macon, connected by air and land transporta- 
Ga., president of the group. 
companies of more than a dozen states cars and an autogyro. The Roney and 
will be represented when the conven- the Anglers’ Club are also linked by a 


Member tion units, including a fleet of aero- 


. speed boat service. 


While the Miami Biltmore will serve For social functions, there will be a 
as headquarters for the conference, its dance orchestra and floor show with 
sister hotel, the Roney Plaza, will also pationally known stars at both hotels. 
be thrown open to delegates, 
announced here today, and all those at- ented at the conference will include the 

; + ; 7} iy American Bankers Insurance Company, 
tending the gathering om be given Chicago, Ull.; American Life & Accident In- 
guest cards to the Florida Year-Round surance Company, Louisville, Ky.; Bankers 


it was > 
Member companies which will be repre- 


Health & Life Insurance Company, Macon, 
Ga.; Capital City Benefit Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Carolina Life Insurance 
Company, Columbia, S. C.; Citizens Life 
Insurance Company, New Orleans, La.: 
Continental Life Insurance Company, Wash. 
ington, D. C.; Durham Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C.; Empire Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Gulf Life Insurance Company, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Home Beneficial Association, 
Richmond, Va.; Home Security Life Insur-. 
ance Company, Durham, N. C.; Imperial 
Life Insurance Company, Asheville, N. C.: 
Independent Life & Accident insur: ance 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla.; Industrial 
Life & Health Insurance Company, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Inter-Ocean Casualty Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Interstate Life & Accident 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Kentucky 
Central Life & Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Anchorage, Ky.; Liberty Life Insur- 
ance Company, Baltimore, Md. Liberty 
National Life Insurance Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Life & Casualty Insurance Company, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Lincoln Life & Accident 
Insurance Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 
Missouri Insurance Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. ; Mutual Insurance Company, Richmond, 
Va.: National Life & Accident  Insur- 
ance Company, Nashville, Tenn.; Penin- 
sular Life Insurance Company, Jackson- 
ville, Mla. ; Peoples Life Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C.; Pilot Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, N. C.; Reliable 
Life & Accident Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Southern Life & Health Insur- 
ance Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Union Life In- 
surance Company, Richmond, Va.; United 
Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill.; Wash- 
ington National Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, IIL 





































Number of 


Kind of Policy Policies 
Ordinary Life me 378 
Endowment at 85.. . $8,219 
Other Birthday En- 
dowments ........ 427 
Period Endowments. 241 
Income ‘ 767 
Limited Payment cuees 1,659 
Family Income....... 35 
Single Prem. Annu’'ts 28 
Annual Premium De- 
ferred Annuities 67 
WED vss ccosesqeses 144 
° Webel .. , 6,955 


Number of 


Size of Claim Paid Policies 
Under $1, a ai 0 33 
$1,000 to ae 150 
2,501 to 5,000. . 38 
5, "001 to 2 eae 3 
7.501 to 10,000.. ; S 
10,001 to 25,000 : 6 


25,001 to 50, 000 
60,001 to 100,000. 
Over 100,000 


Total .. er 238 


Applications and Death Claims 


In recent months The Spectator Com- analyses, if presented regularly, would 
pany has been urged from many quar- be of definite value not only to the home 
ters to publish regular data indicating offices, but to the men in the field. Ac- 
the progress of current trends particu- cordingly, it is planned to show through 
larly as they concern the applications the columns of The Spectator tables 
for new life insurance and the relative indicating current trends of the appli- 
size and length of time in force of cations issued and the death claims 
policies maturing by death. The Spec- paid of several of the larger companies. 
tator Company is convinced that such The accompanying tables, covering 


Number of 
Size of Policy Policies Occupation* 
Under $1,000..... 480 Doctors and Dentists. 


Lawyers 


9r . 
$1,000 to 2,500 exer 2,080 Teachers ......cccee.- 
2,501 to 0,000..... 6389 Accountants and Book- 
5,001 to 7,500... 131 OGG cecceocce 
7,501 to 10,000 : 77 Farmers eae 
10,001 to 25,000..... 36 Stenographers, Clerks. 


25,001 to 50,000..... Supts. and Managers. 
50,001 to 100,000. . Proprietors and Mer- 
: chants ee ‘ 
Over 100,000. . I Housewives ......... 
Skilled Workers o- 
Unskilled Workers.. 
BOGE ccsences 6,477 Students : ae 


the month of September, 1934, include 
data submitted by The Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, The National 
Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, The Franklin Life Insurance 
Company and The Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. The tables 
appearing in subsequent issues of The 
Spectator will embrace the figures of 
a greater number of companies. 


ANALYSIS OF APPLICATIONS ISSUED AND PAID FOR—SEPTEMBER, 1934 


Number | Number 
Applying Occupation* Applying 
79 Government Employees 43 
39 | CRON . .ccccccsacs 182 
149 | Salesmen ..... 276 

| Engineers, ¢ ‘ontractors 63 
74 Realtors .. akees 17 
374 Executives ...... 38 
303 Bankers and Brokers. 13 
126 Manufacturers 16 
Miscellaneous ... ; 622 
213 -—-- 
241 Total iat 3,594 
276 — 
90 *Excludes National Life and 
315 Accident 


ANALYSIS OF DEATH CLAIMS PAID—SEPTEMBER, 1934 


Number of Number of | Number of 
Time Policy in Force Policies Causes of Death Policies | Causes of Death Policies 
Under 1 Year........ 8 H t Di 45 | Paralysis ...... ‘ 3 
2 es ; ear isease a) . @ P 
1 to 3 Years peHess 16 > = 2 Coronary Thrombosis. 20 
3 to 5 Years...... 20 Tuberculosis 6 ial : 
5 to 10 Years 45 , Peritonitis .... 1 
- we . . $4 GE 66s ciaie 31 ot ° 
11 to 15 Years....... 52 = | Hemorrhage ........ 12 
16 to 20 Years... ‘ 36 Accident ........... 19 T » 
} SS : " ie umor ae Kee ne 
21 to 35 Years....... 2 Blood Poisoning..... . 1 A ony 
26 to 30 Years....... 13 Pne : - ; ApopleXy ..... «sees 4 
= : + neumonia 7 7 “tithe . 
Over 30 Years.. 27 ; 5 ; PS Miscellaneous ....... 68 
o Brights’ Disease... 7 | oacund 
0 ae : 238 ee ee 14 | ere 238 
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Managers’ Conference 
On the Veteran Agent 


(Concluded from page 13) 


A. By Cross—The men attend, but 
against their will. 

Q.—By what change in habits of the 
eld men can the most improvement be 
made? 

A. By Murphy—First, prospecting, 
and second, work habits. The old men 
know enough about the business but 
they don’t know where to go. 

Q. From the Floor by Russell U. 
Hergesheimer—Do you find old men 
changing their methods of sale and 
sales talk? 

A. From the Floor—In many cases 
agents are stopped from using the end- 
less chain method because their sales 
talk has become antiquated. An 
agent’s method of approach has a lot 
to do with his prospecting. Also his 
enthusiasm to work. 

Q.—What luck have any of you had 
in having old men adopt new principles 
and methods? 


A. From the Floor by Louis Paret— 
I send out every quarter a statement 
analyzing the agent’s quarterly busi- 
ness, his lapses, etc. In October, I 
took the two quarters, analyzed them 
and also sent out a questionnaire of 
twenty-seven questions which dealt 
with the business, his problems and 
were also general. I told the agents I 
wanted to know how to plan to build 
for the last quarter and next year. 

I thought I knew my agents but their 
answers surprised me. It enabled me 
to help the men along definite lines. I 
try to pick out one thing and concen- 
trate on that. It was one of the best 
helps of anything I have done for quite 
some time. 


Q.—Are you able to sell time-control 
and get the older men willing to 
report? 


A. From the Floor—Yes. We have 
26 men and they are sold 100 per cent. 
We sold them on the idea that it is a 
good thing for them. It is not manda- 
tory but voluntary. Both the volume 
and quality are improving with the 
reporting. We sold the men the idea 
individually. 











REBUILDING 





Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 
sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLE 





For Futt Detaits WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
2nd year 32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


KENTUCKY 
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Home Office 
Building 
United rane Life 


HE building of which a sketch of 
T ine entrance appears on the cover 

of this issue is a very successful 
solution of the inherent requirements 
dictated by its use. The architecture 
is simple and pleasing, both from the 
aesthetic and practical points of view. 

The building has three main floors 
and basement, and to one side is a one- 
story annex, occupying the same area 
as the main building. The main build- 
ing has a vault in the center which 
extends from the foundation to the roof, 
and is accessible from each floor, there- 
by housing the records of the several 
departments in a very convenient man- 
ner. The whole building is of fireproof 
construction, having a skeleton steel 
frame with reinforced concrete floors, 
tile filler walls, and a face of white 
terra cotta. 

The exterior is a simplified adapta- 
tion of Gothic, not unlike some of our 
American examples of “Collegiate 
Gothic” design. The general character 
of the design is indicated in the sketch. 
Although the building is only some 
eight years of age, it is being con- 
stantly kept even more up to date in- 
side, not only to meet the requirements 
of a growing organization, but also to 
give the employees the benefits of the 
latest practical mechanical helps, and 
the correct mental outlook produced by 
a quiet but modern form of decoration. 
As the various suites are redecorated, 
the following color scheme is being 
observed: 

Ceilings cream color; walls darker 
cream with a light buff lower portion; 
floors dark brown; furniture very dark 
buff; buff woodwork and _ venetian 
blinds; and all hardware and fittings 
in chromium. What few pictures are 
used (for example, the various national 
ads which have appeared from time 
to time in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, Time, the American, etc., and 
which are displayed in rows in the 
agency and advertising departments) 
are presented in color and are framed 
in narrow silver frames. 

The president’s suite is panelled in 
American walnut, and so arranged that 
it is used in close conjunction with the 
board room. The building contains 
all the latest innovations and facilities, 
including a modern cafeteria for the 
use of all employees. 
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New S.E.U.A. Rules on 
Stock-Mutual Agencies 


Affiliation Limited to Mutuals 
Domiciled Within Territory; 
Commissions Limited Jan. | 





Members of the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association are not permit- 
ted to enter an agency which also 
represents mutuals or other participat- 
ing companies not domiciled in S.E. 
U.A. territory, nor to compensate their 
agents who may represent such com- 
panies on any basis exceeding 15 per 
cent, it was ruled at the semi-annual 
meeting of the association last week. 
The rule dealing with representation of 
both stock and mutual companies by 
an agency follows: 

“No member of this association may 
enter an agency representing any mut- 
ual company, or any company paying 
dividends to policyholders, unless such 
company is domiciled and has its prin- 
cipal office in the territory of the 
South - Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, nor shall any member of this as- 
sociation remain in an agency which 
shall hereafter take on the representa- 
tion of any mutual company or com- 
panies paying dividends to policyhold- 
ers unless such mutual company, along 
with stock companies, members of the 
association, shall be acquired through 
purchase of an agency, and then only 
if such mutual company is domiciled 
and has its principal office in the ter- 
ritory of the South-Eastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association.” 

Commissions to be paid by the S.-E. 
U. A. members to agents who also 
represent mutuals not domiciled in as- 
sociation territory are governed by the 
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following rule which also was adopted: 

“On and after Jan. 1, 1935, no mem- 
ber of this association shall compensate 
its local agents who represent a mutual 
insurance company whose domicile and 
principal office is outside of S.-E. U. A. 
territory, on any other basis than as 
follows: Fire, including all other kinds 
of business written on fire policies, not 
exceeding 15 per cent; windstorm, cy- 
clone and tornado, not exceeding 15 
per cent. Said commission allowance 
will cover and include all agency ex- 
penses, such as postage, exchange, ad- 
vertising, solicitors’ fees, personal local 
license fees, rent, clerk hire, services in 
adjusting losses under policies issued 
by the agent or agency, local board ex- 
penses and all other agency charges, 
excepting only maps, map corrections, 
advertising as required by law and 
taxes.” 


Clough S. Steele Joins 
Royal-Liverpool Groups 


Further to assist their producers of 
inland marine business on the Pacific 
Coast, the Royal-Liverpool groups have 
appointed Clough S. Steele as special 
representative with headquarters in the 
San Francisco office. 

For four years prior to his connec- 
tion with the Royal-Liverpool organiza- 
tion, Mr. Steele was associated with the 
Los Angeles branch office of the In- 
surance Company of North America as 
special agent. Shortly after graduat- 
ing from the University of North Caro- 
lina in 1926, Mr. Steele connected with 
Anderson, Clayton and Company of 
Houston, Texas, as transportation ex- 
pert. His seasoned experience in the 
inland marine field well qualifies him to 
render valuable assistance in his new 
position. 


87 KILBY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


the COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 





Permits 3-Year Term 
Policies on Fine Arts 


1.M.U.A. Executive Committee 
Amends Rules to Meet Com- 
petition of Non-Members 





The executive committee of the In- 
land Marine Underwriters Association 
has adopted resolutions permitting 
policies involving fine arts of a total 
value of more than $100,000 to be sub- 
mitted to the form and rates committee 
for attention and also permitting the 
writing of fine arts policies for 3-year 
terms. The resolutions follow: 

“Whereas, the fine arts form and 
rate committee deems that such action 
is necessary in order to meet the com- 
petition of companies not members of 
the association, be it 

“Resolved, that the rules with respect 
to the writing of fine arts policies be 
and they hereby are amended to pro- 
vide that policies involving a_ total 
value of over $100,000 in lieu of $750,- 
000 shall be submitted to the fine arts 
form and rate committee for rating 
and (or) special conditions. Be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, that the foregoing amend- 
ment shall be effective as to all poli- 
cies attaching on and after Feb. 1, 1935, 
and optional as to all policies attaching 
prior thereto. 

“Resolved that the secretary - man- 
ager be and hereby is instructed to 
notify members by bulletin of the adop- 
tion of this resolution. 

“2. Term policies. 

“Whereas the fine arts form and rate 
committee deems that such action is 
necessary in order to meet the compe- 
tition of companies not members of 
this association, be it 

“Resolved, That effective as to all 
policies attaching on and after Nov. 
12, 1934, the rules with respect to the 
writing of fine arts policies be and 
they hereby are amended to provide 
that policies may be written for a 
term of three years at two and one-half 
times the annual rate. Be it further 

“Resolved, That this amendment does 
not apply to -personal property float- 
ers. Be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary-man- 
ager be and hereby is instructed to no- 
tify members by bulletin of the adop- 
tion of this resolution.” 
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Fire Association Announces 


Changes in Official Staff 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 13—Several of- 
ficial changes in the Fire Association 
line-up, two of them involving former 
vice-presidents of the Lumbermen’s— 
A. H. Clevenger and D. R. Frary— 
were announced today by Otho E. Lane, 
president of the Fire Association Group, 
to be effective immediately. They are: 

A. H. Clevenger becomes secretary in 
charge of New York and New England 
departments, succeeding Assistant Sec- 
retary Levis, who has retired. Mr. 
Clevenger is well known in insurance 
circles, particularly in the East, where 
he entered the insurance business in 
Philadelphia in 1900, since which time 
he has successfully held various agency 
and company positions, his last being 
as vice-president of the Lumbermen’s 
prior to its sale to the Fire Association 
in July. 

D. R. Frary becomes secretary in 
charge of special risks department, suc- 
ceeding Kenneth B. Hatch. Mr. Frary 
is well equipped for his new duties, 
having entered the insurance business 
with the Survey Bureau of Chicago in 
1902. 

General Adjuster W. G. S. Savage 
becomes secretary with his duties un- 
changed. He has been with the Fire 
Association since January, 1907, and 
has, at various times, held the position 
of special agent, middle department 
manager and general adjuster, and his 
election is in recognition of faithful and 
consistently satisfactory performance 
of all tasks assigned to him. 

Kenneth B. Hatch becomes assistant 
secretary in charge of the middle and 
home office Western departments, suc- 
ceeding Assistant Secretary J. G. Gar- 
retson, who assumes general underwrit- 
ing duties. Mr. Hatch started in 1919 
with the Niagara Fire, traveling vari- 
ous fields until 1930, when he joined 
the Fire Association, shortly thereafter 
becoming manager of the special risks 
department, which position he now re- 
linquishes to Mr. Frary in order to as- 
sume the management of the important 
middle department territory. 





Connecticut Agents Elect 
T. A. Sturges President 


Thomas A. Sturges, New Haven, was 
elected president of the Connecticut As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at the 
36th annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion in Hartford last Thursday. He 
succeeds Harold W. Hatch of New 
Britain. Mr. Hatch and F. W. Bowdie 
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were elected honorary vice-presidents. 
Other officers elected were Leonard F. 
Whalan, Greenwich, vice - president, 
and Arthur Bradshaw, Bridgeport, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham and Albert H. Stafford of Bos- 
ton were the speakers at the annual 
banquet. 





Joint Committee Rule 
Affects Imported Rugs 


A new ruling, dealing with the cover- 
ages on imported rugs and stipulating 


that certain former restrictions do not | 


apply if a warranty form is used, has 
just been issued by the Joint Committee 
on Interpretation and Complaint. The 
mandate is as follows: 

“The restrictions contained in Inter- 
pretative Bulletin No. 4, dated Jan. 
26, 1934, will not apply to imported 
rugs when shipped, provided the marine 
and (or) inland marine policy contains 
the following warranty: 

“‘*Warranted that property of the 
assured shipped on approval and (or) 
consignment and (or) memorandum 
will be so shipped only under agree- 
ment that the property shall be at 
the risk of the consignees, and that 
receipts or acknowledgements will be 
cbtained by the assured whereunder 
consignees will assume full liability 
for all loss and damage to said prop- 
erty, while the same is in consignees’ 
custody or in transit to or from con- 
signees’ premises.’ ”’ 

Interpretative Bulletin No. 4 was en- 
titled “Rugs Shipped on Consignment 
and Insured Under a Marine or Inland 
Marine Form of Policy” and read as 
follows: 

“Rugs, as such, shipped on consign- 
ment for sale or distribution may not 
be insured under marine or inland ma- 
rine policy for exceeding thirty days 
after arrival at consignee’s premises, 
either directly or indirectly, or by in- 
suring contingent loss or liability, i.e., 
less for which a third party is pri- 
marily liable.” 


Joins Eastern Office 
of Pacific National 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 14—John J. 
Haggerty has resigned as chief under- 
writer of the Lumbermen’s to join the 
Eastern office of the Pacific National 
Fire in the same capacity. 

He had been with the Lumbermen’s 
for more than five years. Prior to that 
he was at the home office of the Re- 
public of Pittsburgh. 
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THIS COMPANY PUBLISHES SEVERAL EDUCATIONAL 
FOLDERS. YOU MAY HAVE ANY OR ALL OF THE 
THREE LISTED BELOW. BY INDICATING YOUR CHOICE 
ON THE COUPON AND MAILING IT TO THE OFFICE OF 
THE COMPANY AT 30 TRINITY ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


O COINSURANCE CLAUSE A BRIEF, POPULAR 
EXPOSITION OF AN IMPORTANT FEATURE OF MANY 
INSURANCE CONTRACTS. 


0 RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION INSURANCE - 
WHAT IT IS, WHY IT 1S AND HOW IT WORKS, TOLD 
IN A CLEAR, CONCISE STYLE. 


O USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE - 
A SHORT EXPLANATION OF THIS COMPLEX 
SUBJECT. 
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Fire Insurance Should 
"Pull Itself Together" 


Having told the public just what it 
may expect for what it pays, fire in- 
surance must show a calm and united 
front in order that, when it is in peril, 
the policyholder may be depended on to 
act without bias. If the assured and 
potential assured have their ears as- 
sailed by the distant rumbling of chaos 
within fire insurance ranks, they will 
become dubious of statements emanat- 
ing from the fire insurance business 
and deliberately intended for their 
consumption. 

That is why it is essential for fire 
insurance to “pull itself together” and 
begin drastic measures toward unifica- 
tion of internal organizations. That 
is why, also, companies must be pre- 
pared to take the agents’ part against 
the world. 

In the driver’s seat, outstanding ex- 
ecutives must crack the whip over the 
heads of the laggards and those who 
would stray from the road of ethics. 
It is not too much to say that the 10 
largest fire insurance companies could 
easily impose their will on most of the 
others, if the circumstances seemed to 
justify radical procedure of this nature. 
Financial and business pressures are 
both tremendous forces and those who 
neglect to use them to the utmost when 
they should will have to bear the brunt 
of error which may develop. 

The continued existence of problems 
of long standing in the fire insurance 
business is a deliberate indictment of 
the larger number of the companies. 
That does not mean that all difficulties 
can be surmounted overnight, but it 
does mean that those companies, if they 
will forcefully and intelligently coop- 
erate for their own good and that of 
their producers, can sweep away any 
problem within two years at the most. 
That they do not act concertedly and 
accomplish the obvious purpose is what 
puzzles the onlooker. 


Honey Catches More 
Flies Than Vinegar 


There are, of course, those who will 
rightly point to the progress already 
made by the institution; to its many 
heroic acts in placing funds at the dis- 
posal of catastrophe sufferers; to its 
inherent stability as a great force with- 
out which national commerce could not 
prosper and to similar achievements. 
Of course, there is considerable cant 
talked about the philanthropic side of 


fire insurance. Particularly is this true 
of such holocausts as the Boston fire, 
the San Francisco fire and others. 
Sweeping the “eyewash” out of the pic- 
ture, the thinking citizen will take the 
matter calmly, realizing that there is 
no reason why the fire insurance com- 
panies should not have behaved as they 
did. It was their business and they 
were paid for it. True, they rendered 
a great service to the nation, but that 
is what they engaged to do when they 
wrote the policies and that is what they 
were paid for in advance. Even in in- 
stances where certain policy provisions 
governing the times within which losses 
must be paid were waived, that was not 
philanthropy; that was simply good 
business and a sound method of im- 
pressing assureds with the reliability 
of the companies, 

Fire insurance does not need a smoke- 
screen of “bunk” to carry the convic- 
tion of necessity to the prospect. The 
selling argument need not be bolstered 
with a lot of phrases designed to give 
the public the idea that fire insurance 
institutions are a kind of collective 
cornucopia from which will flow plenty 
of dollars. Fire insurance need only 
stand forth and say to the public, “Our 
business is like yours. We give noth- 
ing for which we are not paid. We 
are not a wealthy godfather squander- 
ing gift money. We do agree, however, 
to render the service we sell at a fair 
price when you need it most and we 
further agree to keep your money safe 
until we use it to pay for that service.” 

The companies do not favor the pub- 
lic, it is the public which favors the 
companies and that public must be con- 
stantly impressed with that fact. Honey 
catches more flies than vinegar. 


Interests of Companies 
and Agents Inseparable 


There seems, in some quarters, to be 
a growing tendency to try to make 
of insurance an esoteric venture. Ad- 
vocates of this course employ all kinds 
of “highfalutin’” names for the most 
casual references after the manner of 
the doctor who tells his layman patient 
that he has angina pectoris instead of 
simply telling him that it is heart 
disease. Specialization is all very well, 
but there is no point in tacking a lot 
of bewildering appellations to the fire 
insurance bandwagon. 

Fire insurance, essentially, is no dif- 
ferent from any other business on 
earth. It can be mastered just as read- 
ily, despite the glowering brows of 


those who seek to convey the belief 
that it is intricate, remarkable and be- 
yond the poor comprehension of the 
average wage slave. The underlying 
factors in successful fire insurance op- 
eration do not differ greatly from those 
in steel mills, woolen factories, etc. The 
essentials are integrity of character, 
ethical procedure and the will to “live 
and let live.” 

If some of the executives who have 
set up sacrosanct pedestals of them- 
selves to themselves would step down 
now and then and mingle with the man 
on the street, striving for that indi- 
vidual’s point of view and forgetting 
the legend of “years of service,” there 
would be a better meeting of the minds. 
It is well that the agent in the field 
should have a proper respect for com- 
pany officialdom, but, like any other rule 
which is poor if it does not work two 
ways, it is also well that officialdom 
should be willing to entertain a decent 
and sympathetic regard for the one who 
furnishes its bread and butter. 

If there is to be cooperation among 
companies, the first correct step in that 
direction is cooperation with agents. 
When the companies realize that no fire 
insurance problems are common to 
agents alone but involve companies also, 
it may be expected that progress will 
be made. 


H.O.L.C. a Company As 
Well As Agency Problem 


When the difficulty surrounding the 
insurance operations of the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation at Washington, 
D. C., first became apparent, did the 
leading companies get together and de- 
cide what should be done and then go 
to the Capitol City with their unani- 
mous suggestion? They did not. They 
merely viewed the affair with aloof 
disdain, not recognizing at once that 
millions of policyholders and potential 
policyholders were watching them with 
critical eyes. 

It should have been the business of 
the leading fire insurance companies to 
evolve a workable and satisfactory in- 
surance plan for the HOLC the instant 
that it became apparent that the HOLC 
would have to step into the picture. 
Instead of that, nothing was done un- 
til after the HOLC had begun to act. 
Then both the agents and the compa- 
nies took an interest. As a matter of 
fact, it should not have been necessary 
for the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents to play any part in the 
drama. It was decidedly up to the 
companies to protect the agents, who 
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are the ones on whom they must de- 
pend for premiums and policies, with- 
out standing idly by until the pinch 
began to cause the agents pain and 
force them to cry out in their own 
behalf. 

In no case should it be obligatory 
upon the agents to fight the battles of 
the business. Well enough to call them 
up as supports, but the front ranks 
should be made up of rows of united 
companies eager and anxious to defend 
their producers’ rights and willing to 
step forward to the onslaught against 
the forces which beset the business. 
It is the most usual and ordinary prac- 
tice in all fields of endeavor for cor- 
porations to back up their traveling 
representatives on any point involving 
business rights. Merely because insur- 
ance is not shoes or steel or any other 
product, it is scarcely sensible to forget 
that business fundamentals are applica- 
ble everywhere. 


Company Cooperation 
Could Be Enforced 


As soon as one group decided on a 
plan of action with regard to some 
problem, and put that plan into effect 
among its members, the whole thing 
was vitiated by the fact that other and 
smaller groups or companies just 
wouldn’t “play ball.” Those already in 
the saddle were afraid to use the whip 
for fear the horse would begin to buck 
and plunge, causing great proximate 
commotion. They did not see that it 
is better to ride a bucker until he is 
broken, regardless of the commotion 
caused, than it is to submit to a severe 
shaking every time he is mounted and 
constantly run the risk of unruliness. 

The members of the large company 
groups had, years ago, and still have 
the power to enforce what they believe 
to be the right course with any given 
situation. They need only come out 
publicly with a joint censure of any 
particular offender to correct the abuse. 
They can also go to the insurance de- 
partment and ask that unit to use its 
influence toward corrective enforce- 
ment. Frankly, they have been afraid 
to take either of these steps, partly 
from the perhaps unfounded belief that 
the power of supervisory officialdom 
would be increased to an unwarranted 
extent thereby, and partly because of 
possible public reaction from stockhold- 
ers and policyholders. 

As troubles of the fire insurance busi- 
ness continue to hold the spotlight, it 
becomes obvious that the ancient adage 
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of “faint heart” applies to insurance 
as well as to anything else. Both the 
fears that held the larger companies | 
back from indicated action have stepped | 
forth full blown. Supervisory officials 
have augmented their power and the 
public has become aware that all the 
tumult and shouting within the fire in- 
surance ranks must have a cause. It 
is noteworthy that this discussion does 
not pertain to those carriers which, 
over long periods of years, have de- 
served the confidence of stockholders 
and policyholders alike. However, even 
some of these stood aloof at times when 
they should, for their own ultimate 
good, have plunged into the thick of the 
melee. 


Most of the Problems Are 
As Old As the Business Itself 


The business of fire insurance has 
long been agitated by a wide variety 
of problems: some in the field, some of 
home-office character. What strikes the 
alert and accurate observer as unique 
about these stressed difficulties of the 
business is the fact that so many of 
them are of such long standing. To 
the man in other fields who becomes 
somewhat aware of what keeps fire ex- 
ecutives awake nights and plagues the 
life out of agents, there is something 
slightly ridiculous about the whole mat- 
ter. For the most part, the outsider 


is accustomed to problems within his | 


own sphere of operation and realizes, 
of course, that they must be met. He 
is not, however, content to watch them 
drag on and on, involving his business 
in entanglements which tend not only 
to stifle it but to bring it into disrepute 
with the public. 

Oddly enough, many of the alleged 
troubles of fire insurance are so old 





they have gray whiskers and dodder 


about from one office to another looking | : 
| But later on they gave us Lionel Bar- 


for a barber to remove them. Separa- 
tion could have been settled at the out- 
set had there been any real desire on 
the part of the companies of the day 
to forget their personal interests for 
the good of the business as such. The 
willingness to cooperate was then, as 
now, “conspicuous by its absence.” 

The whole history of trouble in the 
fire insurance business is compounded 
of two obvious elements—desire for in- 
dividual and personal advancement and 
blind unwillingness to cooperate. Here 
and there, single companies and small 
groups and occasionally even large rep- 
resentative groups, have evidenced the 
will to act concertedly, but enforcement 
power has been lacking. 


SMOKE 


By Robert Wade Sheehan 
Pinch-hitting for Gene Roesch 


HE Republicans, the Liberty 

Leaguers, and the Old Plantation 
Democrats who are weeping bitterly 
into their Budweiser over the rape of 
American Individualism might well 
switch their fire from the New Dealers 
and train it on the real destroyers of 
that which is most rugged and real 
in the American character. I refer to 
the hot-potato boys who do the an- 
nouncing for the several radio stations 
and their attempt to regiment the rich 
varieties of American speech into a 
strange throat-cry that compounds the 
worst features of the cockney, Har- 
vardese, and Miss Chutney’s School of 
Elocution. 

e es 

O us adults it is a source of annoy- 

ance but no real danger. Our voices 
have changed, our vocal chords have 
set, and it is unlikely that many of us 
could even wilfully imitate the weird 
paroxysms of sound that float over the 
ether in unctious praise of laxative, 
mouth-wash and dentifrice. But what 
of our children? Will they all, from 
the r. b. c. of Maine to the s. k. s. of 
California, speak the hot-potato lan- 
guage, and will they be ashamed of Old 


Pappy when he greets their school 
friends in uncouth American? 
* * #* 
HERE is some comfort in the 


thought, however, that this may be 
only a phase. I seem to recall that 
in the early days of the talking pic- 
tures, all the female roles were played 
by Miss Ruth Chatterton and all the 
male characters portrayed by Mr. 
Lionel Atwill—these two performers 
being the only Chutney graduates un- 
der contract to Hollywood at the time. 


rymore, Helen Hayes, Jean Harlow and 


| James Cagney and with them the true 


accent of the man and woman in the 
street—and in the gutter. 
* = 


LREADY we have a few Amer- 
A ican speakers among the radio 
commentators—Will Rogers, Edwin C. 
Hill and (though a dash of Chutney 
would make him a trifle more palata- 
ble to Mr. and Mrs. America) Mrs. 
Winchell’s boy, Walter. Alexander 
Woolleott we must excuse on the ground 
that he probably is Miss Chutney. 
There remain Boake Carter and a con- 
tinuously employed gentleman named 
Andreyah Baruch. Alas! 
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Policy Written? 
Commission Earned! 


An insurance broker has earned his 
commission when he has written the 
policy and regardless of whether sub- 
sequent cancellation is by the assured 
or by the company. That is the inter- 
pretation placed upon a decision of the 
appelate division of the New York 
Supreme Court which was handed down 
recently in the case of the Scottish 
Union & National and the Standard 
Fire versus Geery, Guthrie & Com- 
pany, brokers. 

The decision, it is said, will have a 
far-reaching effect on the whole ques- 
tion of earned commissions and will 
doubtless become established precedent 
governing other rulings in all similar 
cases. 


Fur and Jewelry Floaters 
(Concluded from page 12) 


inal jeweler. After all, if the jeweler 
gave us the lead on the insurance, it 
is only fair that we should suggest that 
he be given the business for the re- 
placement of the lost article. 

“Replacement of fur coats is not so 
easy. Many times the lost coats may 
have been of specially selected skins. 
It takes considerable time and labor to 
make a fur coat. The skins must be 
cut and treated and everything must be 
just so. It is not always easy to match 
skins or to secure the same specially 
selected skins used in the original coat. 

“This situation is true, also, of odd 
or special pieces of jewelry. They are 
very difficult to replace and it is much 
easier, in these cases, merely to pay 
the claim and suggest the purchase of 
another article.” 

The agency revealed that after the 
Wall Street crash, the volume of busi- 
ness in these coverages took a con- 
siderable slump. 

However, a ray of sunshine has been 
apparent this year. A number of ar- 
ticles have been appearing from the 
safe deposit boxes and the business in 
fur and jewelry floaters has shown a 
considerable recovery over 1933, al- 
though it is considerably under 1928 
and 1929. 

As a suggestion for other agents in 
building up these coverages, the agency 
recommended a close cultivation of 
jewelers and furriers. The agency 
specified that it did not mean all jewel- 
ers and furriers, but only those han- 
dling quality merchandise and dealing 
with wealthy and well-to-do people. 


Against Valued Policy 


The valued policy law is plaguing 
Wisconsin mutuals these days more 
than ever and its elimination will be 
actively sought by the Wisconsin State 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies. J. E. Kennedy, former deputy 
insurance commissioner of the Badger 
State and now executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Mutual Insurance Alli- 
ance, is a leader in the movement. 
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Stop right now and drop a card 
to the Circulation Department, 
110 Milk Street, Boston, re- 
questing your copy of the No- 


vember issue of The Employers’ 
Pioneer. Why bother to do it 
now? You might forget; besides 
in the November issue are sev- 
eral timely suggestions as to 
how to get that money in that’s 
due you before the end of the 
year. Get after those collections. 
Give yourself a break. Here’s 
how—the November Pioneer. 
The Employers’ Group, pub- 
lishers of The Pioneer, include 
The Employers’ Liability 
Ltd., 


The Employers’ Fire Insurance 


Assurance Corporation, 


Company and the American 
Employers’ Insurance Company. 
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New Safety Equipment 
for Big French Liner 


Marine insurance underwriters are 
much interested in the details of con- 
struction of the French superliner 
Normandie which is supposed to sail 
from Le Havre via Plymouth to New 
York on her maiden voyage on May 
29 next. 

The Normandie is claimed to be the 
world’s largest passenger ship and is 
said to have many new safety devices 
incorporated in her structure. She will 
have an overall length of 1029 ft. and 
a gross register of 79,280 tons. A fea- 
ture of her safety construction is the 
use of Maclachian davits for lowering 
the 56 lifeboats which she boasts. 
These davits require no other operation 
than the manipulation of levers, man- 
ual labor being done away with. Pro- 
vision has been made so that even if 
the devices should fail for any reason, 
the boats can still be lowered in a 
short time. Two of the lifeboats are 
motorized and equipped with wireless. 

Of the lifebuoys with which the liner 
is equipped, 12 have automatic throw- 
ing apparatus and can be shot off by 
control from the bridge, so arranged 
that the release can be either singly 
or all together. A complete set of new 
sounding equipment, using wireless 
rays, makes it possible to detect the 
depth of water under the ship. 

Additional safety factors involve 
sprinkler installations and a new type 
of gyroscopic compass which gives the 
accuracy of the route and the rudder 
angle. This registers at a number of 
repeater stations throughout the vessel 
so that the information is available at 
a glance. 

It will be recalled that recently THE 
SPECTATOR pointed out that some $40,- 
000,000 of insurance is involved in the 
maiden voyage of the Normandie and 
that the French government has un- 
derwritten such of the business as could 
not be placed through regular private 
channels. 


Road Users' Code, 1934 


The cars you see, the cars you hear, 

Are not the ones that you need fear: 

For danger, you will often find, 

Is rather apt to lurk behind 

The things that you have noticed first; 

And hidden perils are the worst. 

So watch the first—the second—third, 

Fear more those yet unseen, unheard. 

Be patient. Keep a level head, 

And haply you may die in bed. 
—Post Magazine & Insurance Moni- 

tor, London. 
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Dominion Supt. Issues 
First Part of Report 


Fire and Casualty Volume for 
1933 Business Shows Premium 
Volume Decline of $9,280,657 


G. D. Finlayson, superintendent of 
insurance for the Dominion, has issued 
Part I of his 1934 Report. This vol- 
ume deals with fire and casualty lines 
if insurance for the business of the 
year 1935. 
year 1933 there was a 
11.16 per 
ent in fire insurance premiums, from 
1932 to $42,738,088 in 


During the 


decrease of $5,371,319, or 
$48,109,407 in 52 
1933. The incurred for 1933 
amounted to $22,905,418 compared with 


losses 


$30,896,498 in 1932, a decrease of 


1 
$7,991,075. The ratio of losses to pre- 
miums written for 1933 is therefore 
53.59 per cent as compared with 64.22 
per cent in 1932 and 58.98 per cent 
for the last five years. 

During the year 1933 the business of 
fire insurance was transacted in Can- 
ada by 240 companies. Of the 240 com- 
panies, 49 were Canadian, 67 British 
and 124 United States and foreign. 

The results of the year’s operations 
in Canada according to the nationality 
of the companies are as follows: The 
net premiums written (unregistered 
reinsurance not deducted in these fig- 
Canadian companies were 
99,149,956 and losses incurred were $4,- 
153,179 with a loss ratio of 48.67 per 
cent; British companies wrote pre- 
miums of $18,560,674 and losses were 
$10,030,930 with a loss ratio of 54.04 
per cent, while United States and for- 
eign companies wrote premiums of 
$15,027,458 and losses incurred were 
$8,421,309 with a loss ratio of 56.04 per 
cent. 

The fire companies reporting to the 
Dominion Department of Insurance 
show at Dec. 31, 1933, assets in Canada 
of $164,647,395, this representing a de- 
crease from the corresponding figure 
for 1932 of $5,012,847. Liabilities, ex- 
cluding capital, amounted to $61,223,- 
313, and capital invested totalled $16,- 
741,004, leaving a net surplus of $91,- 
The total income of the com- 
panies for 1933 amounted to $72,591,- 


282, a decrease of $8,176,602 from 1932. 


ures ) by 


695.925 


Total disbursements amounted to $71,- 


246,974, a decrease of $12,201,735. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 





B. H. Bratney 





Chas. S. 


Ashley, Jr. 


The premiums written in 1933 on 
casualty insurance in Canada amounted 
to $24,950,651, and net losses incurred 
were $11,252,915 with a loss ratio of 
15.10 per cent, while the corresponding 
figures for 1932 were premiums $28,- 
893,365 and losses incurred were $14,- 
362,197 and the loss ratio was 49.30 
per cent. The total amount of pre- 
miums received in Canada for all forms 
insurance, 


with 


of insurance, excluding life 
was $66,524,637, as compared 
$75,805,294 for 1932, a decrease of $9,- 


280,657. 


Maryland Casualty Co. 
Makes Field Changes 


B. H. Bratney Placed in Charge 
of Surety Division; Ashley 
Transferred to New York 





The appointment of B. H. Bratney in 
charge of the surety division of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, includ- 
ing surety and fidelity underwriting 
and claims, has been announced by 
President Silliman Evans. Mr. Bratney 
will take over his duties at the home 
office on Dec. 1. President Evans also 
announced a number of changes in field 
appointments. 

Charles S. Ashley, Jr., now at St. 
Louis, will be transferred to New York 
City as resident vice-president. J. Ives 
Barton will go from New York City to 
Kansas City, Mo., as resident vice- 
president; Hobart A. Martin, from In- 
dianapolis to St. Louis as resident vice- 
president, and H. B. Quinn, from resi- 
dent manager, Detroit, to resident vice- 
president, Detroit branch office. 

Other changes include the transfer 
ot J. Frank Miller from Kansas City 
to Indianapolis as branch office man- 
ager, W. J. Welsh from Atlanta to 
Philadelphia as manager of the claim 
division and Ed. L. Castleton from 
Birmingham to Atlanta as Southeast- 
ern branch office manager. The ap- 
pointments become effective Dec. 1. 

President Evans also appointed Har- 
old Crookes as manager of the Wash- 
Service Bureau, with L. N. 
Marceron as assistant. 

Mr. Bratney, the new head of the 
surety division, has been identified with 
surety matters since 1918 when he 
liquidated the Equitable Surety Com- 
pany. Going to New York in 1922 he 
did special work in suretyship at Co- 
lumbia University and shortly there- 
after became associated with the legal 
department of the National Surety 
Company. In 1924 he became counsel 
for the Commercial Casualty Insurance 
Company in Newark, N. J., returning 
five years later to the National Surety 
as its general solicitor. Upon the Na- 
tional Surety Company’s order of re- 
habilitation, he undertook this work 
as a special deputy for the insurance 
superintendent of New York, later be- 
ing placed in charge of that company’s 
liquidation. 
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Safety Education Effective 
Maryland Casualty Finds 


Does safety education ever accom- 
plish anything worth shouting about? 
Sometimes we are assailed by doubts 
that it does, particularly in a year 
like 1934 when intensified safety cam- 
paigns originating from many sources 
are in evidence and yet statistical 
trends already indicate an automobile 
fatality and accident record in excess, 
possibly of any other year in history. 

Holger Jensen, safety engineer for 
the Maryland Casualty Company, ad- 
heres, nevertheless, to the belief that 
education could swing the tide about. 
He is confident, he tells a reporter for 
the Baltimore Sun, that a good many 
of the accidents caused by 90 per cent 
of the country’s drivers can be elim- 
inated by extensive and intensive cam- 
paigns of education, tempered, perhaps, 
by a touch of discipline here and there. 
His optimism in this 
serts, is based upon his own experience 
with educational campaigns carried on 
among the operators of large fleets of 
cars, buses and trucks. 

There is one fleet for example, com- 
posed of some thousands of vehicles 
operating in 36 States which, a few 
years ago, had a record of one accident 
for every 9000 miles traveled. Then, 
for a year, the company owning the 
fleet conducted a vigorous educational 
drive among its drivers. The next an- 
nual report showed one accident for 
every 18,000 miles and the latest report 
from this same company shows that, 
with a continuance of the campaign, 
the rate has been reduced to one acci- 
dent for every 22,000 miles. 


respect, he as- 


Education Will Work 
With 90 Per Cent of Drivers 


Fleet records in Mr. Jensen’s files, 
as well as individual records of opera- 
tors of commercial prove 
rather conclusively, he that a 
good driver in a sound machine need 
have very few accidents. There is a 
fleet of nine trucks in New York, for 
example, which has operated for a year 
through that city without a single ac- 
cident. There are individuals who have 
piloted huge trucks day in and day 
out under all sorts of conditions, for 
five to ten years, without a single mis- 
hap. Most of these “records” have re- 


vehicles, 
Says, 


sulted from the care of fleet owners— 
first, in selecting good men, and second, 
in waging a more or less unremitting 
educational campaign among their em- 


ployees. Mr. Jensen believes that the 
same educational methods applied to 90 
per cent of the drivers now on the road 
should be reasonably effective. Then 
he turns again to the incorrigible 10 
per cent. 

For these, he asserts, education would 
be wasted—and discipline in the form 
of fines and imprisonments is just 
about as useless. The 10 per cent, he 
says, is divided roughly into two groups 
—those who are physically or mentally 


incapable of becoming good drivers, 
and those who don’t want to. 
The Physically In- 
competent Driver 
The first of these groups includes 


those who are too young or too old to 
drive cars safely. Most States take 
care of the youngsters but there are 
many drivers who, with advancing 
vears, have lost the acuteness of hear- 
ing and vision and the speedy coor- 
dination of brain and muscle so neces- 
sary to the safe operation of a modern 
high-speed car in modern high-speed 
traffic. This group includes also those 
who, for reasons other than age, are 
physically deficient. Mr. Jensen can 
cite examples to show that a number of 
these use the highway every day. 

One owner of a fleet of trucks not so 
long ago became dissatisfied with the 
number of accidents in which his vehi- 
cles were involved. After trying out 
several schemes for remedying the sit- 
uation he sent a group of the worst 
offenders to an eye specialist for ex- 
amination. A surprising number 
showed defects serious enough to ex- 
plain the accidents in which they had 
been involved. Mr. Jensen recalls also 
the case of a truck driver who had an 
excellent record over a period of years. 
Quite suddenly, however, this record 
was marred by a series of accidents, 
the last of which landed truck and 
driver inside a store by way of a show 
window. The driver was unable to ex- 
plain how he got there, so he was sent 
to a doctor for a complete physical ex- 
amination. It revealed that he was 
suffering from a heart affliction which 
enabled him to lose consciousness mo- 
mentarily. 


The Absolutely 
Incorrigible Driver 


It may be a hardship in some cases 
to rule these people off the road, Mr. 
Jensen concedes, but he argues that 
such a step is necessary for the protec- 





— 


tion of others. Sentiment, he holds, 
cannot be considered when lives are at 
stake, as they are every time a physi- 
cally, or mentally incompetent, driver 
takes the wheel. 

On the second group of bad drivers 
—the incorrigibles—Mr. Jensen wastes 
no sympathy. Some of these might be 
classified as mental incompetents, for 
there is surely something wrong with 
the man who will jeopardize his own 
life and those of others time after time, 
But it is simpler to catalog the incor- 
1igibles simply as bad actors who have 
no regard for the rights of others. They 
are the fellows who travel at terrific 
rates of speed on congested highways 
or city streets. They are the ones who 
run through red lights or boulevard 
intersections; who cut out of line in 
the face of oncoming traffic; who crowd 
others into the ditch and then plunge 
on—often on the wrong side of the 
road. And, as official records reveal, 
there are quite a number of drivers 
who do such things habitually and who 
have, in the process, strewn death, in- 
jury and property damage in their 
wake. 





Speed, Brakes 
"Reaction Time" 


In the matter of speed, stopping time, 
and “reaction,” Mr. Jensen has some 
interesting things to say, as has R. F. 
Cavanagh, superintendent of the engi- 
neering department of the Fidelity & 
Casualty Company of New York, who 
has given a good deal of attention to 
the subject. 

Mr. Jensen, in his interview with the 
Sun, stated that even a reasonably care- 
ful driver sometimes yields to the temp- 
tation to “let her out’”—wih disastrous 
results. He does not realize until it 
is too late that he has built up a veloc- 
ity which, in the light of traffic, road 
or weather conditions, or of his own 
“reaction time,” is too great for safety. 
Mr. Jensen points out that the automo- 
bile traveling at 40 miles an hour will 
move forward about 96 feet after the 
application of an efficient set of brakes. 
But this figure would have to be ex- 
tended on a slippery road—and it does 
not take into consideration the time 
which must elapse between the recog- 
nition of danger and the actual applica- 
tion of the brakes. 

The interval—the “reaction time” of 
the individual operator—is a factor of 
the utmost importance. Tests which 
have been conducted show that the av- 
erage driver responds to a stimulus 
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in about three-fourths of a second. That 
is, it takes him that long, after his eye 
has recorded the existence of an emer- 
gency, to put on his brakes, turn his 
wheel or to perform any other maneu- 
yer which the situation may demand. 
Of course, all drivers do not measure 
up to the average. With some the re- 
action time is considerably greater than 
three-fourths of a second. 





The Laws of 


Deceleration 
“The average motorist,” says Mr. 
Cavanagh, “familiar with his car’s 


speed and brakes, but without a tech- 
nical knowledge of the laws of decelera- 
tion, would be appalled to realize how 
tremendously a slight increase in speed, 
or a moment’s inattention, may reduce 
his control of his car in a possible 
emergency. 

“There is probably a widespread be- 
lief that an additional speed of five 
miles an hour is relatively no more 
important to the car traveling 60 miles 
an hour, than to the one traveling 20. 
This is a perilous error. The relative 
effects are just the opposite of what it 
might at first be supposed. A car with 
fine brakes, on a good road surface, 
may increase its speed from 20 to 25 
miles an hour, and thereby add only 
8.2 feet to the distance required to come 
to a full stop. But let the same car 
travel the same road at 60 miles an hour, 
and an added speed of only five miles 
will add 22.8 feet to its total stopping 
distance. 

“It is rather ironical to observe also, 
that on a tour of 100 miles, the driver 
can save an hour, by speeding up from 
20 to 25 miles an hour, while if he is 
traveling at 60, all he can save by an 
extra five-mile speed is eight minutes. 

“Many a careful motorist without a 
technical understanding of the subject 
may assume that by increasing his 
speed from 20 miles an hour to 40, he 
merely doubles his requirements for a 
margin of safety in stopping. As a 
matter of fact, he quadruples them. 

“One of a series of brake tests, re- 
ported to the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, showed these results, for 
cars operated on a dry, level, concrete 
road: 


Miles Feet required Seconds 
per hour to stop to stop 
20 14.8 1.01 
40 59.6 2.02 
60 133.5 3.04 
80 238.0 4.05 


“Naturally results vary with condi- 
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tions. Statistics of the New York Po- 
lice Department, for example, show 
much longer distances are usually re- 
quired for stopping, which of course 
reflects the need for even greater cau- 
tion. The above figures, however, can 
be taken as a basis for some amazing 
calculations. 

“Everyone knows the need for alert- 
ness when driving, especially at high 
speeds. Yet it is doubtful if many re- 
alize how life and death may hang 
balanced on a fraction of a second— 
particularly in the crucial time just 
before the brakes are applied. 

“In a very large proportion of acci- 
dents—nobody knows just how large a 
proportion—the drivers use the brakes 
in an attempt to stop, even though it 
comes too late. It is almost unbeliev- 
able, but it is a fact, that any such 
accident, involving a car with good 
brakes, on a good road surface, could 
be averted by the use of the brakes 
from a fraction of a second to two 
seconds earlier! 

“As a matter of fact, no human be- 
ing is able to act instantaneously. Some 
psychologists have estimated that a 
normal person requires about 1/5 sec- 
ond to react to a visual or auditory 
impulse. In that flash of time, a car 
going 20 miles an hour will travel about 
5.9 feet. At 60 miles an hour, it will 
go 17.7 feet. In other words, that dis- 
tance will be covered before the driver 
can even sound his horn or begin to 
stop. The added hazards of high speeds, 
and of possible delays in action, are 
obvious. 

“Assume that an obstacle, living or 
inanimate, suddenly appears in the 
road, 25 feet ahead. The driver, at 20 
miles an hour, travels 5.9 feet in the 
1/5 second before he can act. If he 
then applies his brakes immediately, 
if the brakes are in order, and if the 
road surface offers the proper friction 
to his tires, he may stop in another 
14.8 feet, with a little over four feet 
to spare. 

“If, however, the same car, with the 
same brakes, on the same road, is going 
30 miles an hour, 8.8 feet will be lost 
before the driver acts. Then, with the 
brakes set, the car will travel about 
18.3 feet, in the next half second! In 
other words, the obstacle, 25 feet away, 
will be struck. The car, at the time of 
impact, will still be making more than 
20 miles an hour. And the total 
elapsed time, after the first sighting of 
the obstacle, will be less than seven- 
tenths of a second! Suppose the ob- 
stacle is alive—what chance is there for 
escape in that time? 








The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


N a town with the exotic name of 

Sables D’Lonne, in La Vendee, the 
good citizens each year hold a Thieves’ 
Fair. It is a quaint event which dates 
back several centuries. For 24 hours 
the Eighth Commandment is repealed 
and stealing is authorized, provided the 
thief is not caught in the act. If he 
is, he mttst buy—and pay for—the ob- 
ject which \he tried to steal. In the 
old days the stealing was done in real 
earnest and was a strange contest of 
dexterity and wit between merchants 
and thieves. In this modern age, how- 
ever, the merchants encourage petty 
theft, since it encourages buying. 


* * * 


HAT a delightful custom it must 
be! Even as a sales proposition, 
how much more honest it seems than 
the “bargain days” we have in this 
country. If a merchant believes in the 
psychology of appealing to the cupid- 
ity of his customers, why not, instead 
of marking down fake prices, put up a 
sign reading: “Anything on this coun- 
ter free, if you can get away with it?” 
At least it would give the customer a 
sporting chance to get something for 
nothing. Or, pursuing the same idea, 
why not have a Thieves’ Fair for cus- 
tomers? If a merchant is caught over- 
charging, why not make him forfeit 
the article on which he tried to make 
his steal? 
* * * 
HE same principle would not be so 
hard to apply to insurance as it 
might seem at first glance. A modified 
form of the idea is even now in use. 
Take, for instance, the practice of of- 
fering certain policies at half the regu- 
lar premium with the stipulation that 
the other half must be paid if the in- 
sured present a claim. In this case 
the insured is invited to steal only 
half of the protection offered. He is 
induced to exert all his dexterity and 
wit that he might not have a loss and 
be “caught” for the other half of the 
premium. But, suppose he were en- 
couraged to steal all the protection! 
Suppose there were an _ Insurance 
Thieves’ Fair in earnest! The stipula- 
tion would be that the thief would not 
only have to pay for any loss he might 
suffer, but also for the premium with 
which he could have bought protection. 
If insurance were presented in this light 
it would be a foolhardy person indeed 
who would gamble on his dexterity and 
wit rather than buy protection. 
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Bureau Drafts Liability 
Policy for Warehousemen 


Indemnification of warehousemen 
who have suffered financial loss or dam- 
age of property stored in their pre- 
mises is possible under the new “ware- 
housemen’s liability policy’? made avail- 
able this week by member companies of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. 

Purposes of the coverage are 
scribed in the opening paragraph of 
the policy which reads in part: “The 
company * * * does hereby agree * 
as respects all merchandise, goods, 
wares, materials and property of every 
description (except money, securities 
and perishable goods) contained in the 
assured’s warehouse * * * to pay, on 
behalf of the assured, all sums for 
which the assured shall become ob- 
ligated to pay by reason of the liability 
imposed by law upon the assured as 
warehousemen, packers, forwarders, 
wharfingers or bailees, for loss of any 
such property * * * excluding all loss 
and damage caused directly or indirect- 
ly by fire or by the discharge of water 
or other fluid from sprinklers, and ex- 
cluding all loss and damage of every 
kind occurring outside the premises.” 

Loss or damage caused by fire or 
sprinkler leakage is not covered. Rates 
are based on the amount of insurance 
required varying as to whether or not 
the building is fireproof, and a mini- 
mum annual premium of $250 has been 
set. It is further provided that the 
company shall be liable only for claims 
in excess of $250. 

The policy was drafted by the bur- 
glary department governing committee 
of the national bureau in answer to a 
widespread demand for the coverage. 
After several months’ study it was 
decided that as the principal hazards 
involved are loss or damage caused by 
robbery or theft, the coverage should 
remain under the jurisdiction of the 
burglary department. 


A. L. C. on "Ratings" 
(Concluded from page 13) 


de- 





tice, made without the consent or super- 
vision of state authorities, are fre- 
quent misleading, inaccurate and 
dangerous to the best interests of life 
insurance, 

“Mr. Best has announced openly, both 
in his advertisements and letters, that 
state supervision has failed. We deny 
this. The fact that there have been 
a few failures among life insurance 
companies does not at all reflect upon 
the character and the standards of 


state supervision. No supervisory 
authority can prevent fluctuations in 
the values of the assets of any com- 
pany, nor can any one else. The true 
value of assets of life insurance com- 
panies during the past few years can- 
not be accurately measured by the cur- 
rent market price, any more than it 
could have been accurately measured 
by the market price of such securities 
during the boom days of 1928-1929. 

“Any concern which proposes to rate 
a life insurance company in compari- 
son to others should be just as much 
under supervision and regulation from 
the Commissioners of Insurance of the 
various states as the company which 
it proposes to rate. However much 
Mr. Best may condemn and criticize 
state supervision, the American Life 
Convention continues to believe, now 
as in the past, that such supervision is 
the only method of protecting the 65 
million men and women who consti- 
tute the partners in this great institu- 
tion of life insurance. No private 
company, without official standing and 
without investigation, other 
than the superficial one of endeavoring 
to value securities held by companies 
by examination of lists of market 
values, has any legal or moral right 
to base a rating system on the con- 
clusions reached. Mr. Best has 
arrogated to himself the power to do 
so. We deny such power. 

“It might be well to add that the 
opposition to Mr. Best’s comparative 
ratings comes just as much from com- 
panies rated ‘A’ by Mr. Best as those 
who have received a lower rating, and 
four members of the five of the Special 
Committee which called these matters 
to Mr. Best’s attention represent com- 
panies carrying an ‘A’ rating. These 
‘A’ companies opposed to com- 
parative ratings because such ratings 
are not under control of the insurance 
commissioner and are wrong in prin- 
ciple, and not because injury is being 
done to their business. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that comparative 
ratings have been used to induce policy- 
holders to cash in their policies with 
resultant loss to themselves through 
fear inspired as to the solvency of their 
companies. The commissioners have 
been powerless to stop this practice. 

“Mr. Best has no copyright on com- 
parative ratings. Such a practice is 
now being indulged in by a number of 
others, and new ‘rating bureaus’ are 
springing up everywhere. The whole 


means of 


50 


are 


practice can easily degenerate into a 
blackmailing racket, and we propose to 
condemn it and to oppose it in the 
future as in the past.” 





Carl M. Hansen Indicted 
by Federal Grand Jury 


Carl M. Hansen, formerly president 
of the International Reinsurance Cor- 
poration of Los Angeles, a Delaware 
corporation, and the Insurance Man- 
agement Corporation of Pennsylvania, 
is charged with defrauding policyhold- 
ers in an indictment released Tuesday 
of this week by United States Attorney 
Harlan The indictment 
handed up by the Federal Grand Jury 
in Trenton, N. J., 17 days ago, but was 
impounded until f was notified 
Tuesday that Hansen had been taken 
into custody by Federal authorities at 
Butte, Mont., on Nov. 10. 

Hansen is charged on 26 counts in 
the 100-page indictment. It alleges 
that he “devised a scheme and artifice 


3esson. Was 


‘ 
3esson 


to defraud a class of persons compris- 
ing the holders those who could 
be induced to holders of the 
shares of capital stock of the Interna- 
tional of California and the Interna- 
tional of Delaware.’ Nine Trenton and 
Mercer County residents and the “pu>- 
termed by the Grand 
are listed as the ob‘ects 
“false and fraudulent 


and 
become 


lic generally,” 
Jury “victims,” 
of Hansen’s 
practices.” 
Subsidiaries of the International, which 
included the Liberty Surety Bond In- 
surance Company of Trenton and the 
Public Indemnity Company of Newark, 
have reached the courts in litigation 
over their assets. Scores of Trenton 
and Mercer County residents lost ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 by the collapse 
of the Liberty 3ond, and the 
Federal Government has filed claims 
for $438,076 against the Public Indem- 
nity for criminal bail bonds issued in 


Surety 


eleven states. 

The Insurance Management Corpora- 
tion was incorporated in Pennsylvania 
in 1916, acting as manager and agent 
in the affairs of insurance companies. 
Of the 500 shares of this company, 
Hansen owned 438, the indictment says. 


Death of Samuel B. Brewster 


Samuel B. Brewster, for many years 
manager of the burglary insurance de- 
partment of the American Surety Com- 
pany, New York, and the New York 
Casualty Company, died Monday of this 
week at South Orange, N. J. He was 
65 years old. Mr. Brewster organized 
the burglary insurance department of 
the American Surety and was appoint- 
ed manager of the department in 1918. 
He continued in that capacity until De- 
cember, 1932, when he was granted sick 
leave. 
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Michigan Department Reports 
Improvement in State Fund 


LANSING, MICH., Nov. 12—Insurance 
department supervision of the state ac- 
cident fund is apparently rehabilitat- 
ing that state-sponsored compensation 
carrier after a period when it had been 
allowed to run up a serious deficit 
while being administered under direc- 
tion of the state administrative board. 

The 1933 legislature restored the 
fund to departmental control and since 
that time, according to a current re- 
port to Gov. William A. Comstock by 
Commissioner Charles E. Gauss, its 
financial status has been improved by 
$50,000, and there is every prospect 
that it will regain a safe condition in 
two years if political influence is 
banned in its administration. 

The Governor, upon recommendation 
of the fund membership and the de- 
partment, recently appointed the 15 
members of the fund’s advisory board. 
Only three are newcomers. The board 
members represent, for the most part, 
institutions and concerns insured with 
the fund. 

Prospects for attaining financial sta- 
bility for the fund are, of course, vastly 
improved by the fact that it must use 
the rates promulgated by the newly 
created Michigan branch of the Na- 
tional Compensation Council. The de- 
partment was largely responsible for 
establishing’.this rating bureau, so 
naturally insisted on the fund immedi- 
ately becoming a member. 


Automobile Accidents 
Decrease in Quebec 

For the first eight months of 1934 
there have been reported 3577 automo- 
bile accidents in the Province of Que- 
bec, being a decrease of 190 from the 
corresponding period of 1933. 

During August there were 796 acci- 
dents, 37 of these being fatal acci- 
dents, of which 22 were motorists and 
15 pedestrians. There were 654 per- 
sons injured. 


Joins Connecticut Indemnity 
Appointment of Harold F. Kjaerbye 
as claims manager at San Francisco for 
the Connecticut Indemnity has been an- 
nounced by Benton A. Sifford, Pacific 
Coast manager for the Security of New 
Haven group, which includes the in- 
demnity company. Mr. Kjaerbye pre- 
viously was associated with the Zurich 
at San Francisco in a similar capacity. 
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Second Dividend to Claimants 
of Eureka Casualty Company 


A second dividend of 10 per cent has 
been distributed to approved claimants 
of the Eureka Casualty Company of 
Los Angeles, which went into the hands 
of the California Insurance Depart- 
ment several years ago. A total of 30 
per cent has been paid to claimants, 
with the prospect of a further payment 
of 10 per cent in the near future, is 
announced by Harold A. Benjamin, 
deputy insurance commissioner in 
charge of liquidation of the Eureka. 


Sanford Gives Third Lecture 
in Royal and Eagle Series 


The third in the current series of 
lectures on boiler and machinery in- 
surance being conducted by the Royal 
and Eagle Indemnity Companies was 
held Thursday evening, Nov. 8, in the 
lecture room of the companies’ head 
office building at 150 William Street, 
New York. 

The subject of the lecture was “High 
Pressure Boilers—Direct Damage,” and 
the address was delivered by H. W. 
Sanford of the engineering department. 
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Hard Winter Ahead Equitable Life Insurance Company 
: Home Office: Washington, D. C. 

Goose bone prophets freely predict another hard e P. Blair, President den, 6. Gut. iil 
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is ‘up against’”’ in selling life insurance Nera, CCl CN 
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